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<4 Historical and Typographical Essay upon the Islands of Corfu, Leu- 
cadia, Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Zante: with Remarks, &c. on the 
Ionian Greeks, &c. &c. Illustrated by Maps and Sketches. By 
William Goodisson, Assistant Surgeon 74th Regiment. 8vo. pp. 267. 
London, 1822. T. & G. Underwood. 


For a plain and practical account of the Ionian Republic, now a 
quarter of no small importance in the balance of nations, we have 
met with no more eligible publication than is here submitted to us from 
the pen of Mr. Goodisson Combining enough of the scholar to ren- 
der his classical remarks interesting, with a five years’ residence, and 
sensible observations on existing circumstances, we find his relation 
agreeably varied in its topics, at once illustrating ancient writers, and 
conveying intelligence of modern histery, geology, and statistics. 
There is no pretension nor pedantry in his literature, and it may per- 
haps be more correctly characterized as reviving recollections than as 
furnishing new data ; and with respect to recent affairs, (though placed 
in a single point of view, and augmented with many facts collected 
by himself,) the author candidly confesses his obligations to Sir Wm. 
Gell’s elegant work on Ithaca, St. Sauveur’s description of the Islands 
generally, the Hore Ionica, the history of Mustoxodi, a native, Mer- 
eati, another native’s account of Zante, and other authorities more 
or less consulted. In the conclusion of his preface, he says, 

- - - - “The author disavows any sentiments which might give rise 
to an imputation of his wishing to throw obloquy upon the character 
of the Greeks in general, or of aspersing the glorious cause of liberty 
in which they are engaged. He has described th character of the 
Jonian islanders, such as an acquaintance with them for more than 
five years has warranted him to do: whether the hitherto hopeless 
and interminable state of slavery of the continental Greeks, and those 
of the Archipelago, ander the Turks, may have equally degraded 
them, he does not assert, although with the exception of a few moun- 
tainous districts, particularly Souli and Maina, he believes it to be 
the fact; and, that the firmness and perseverance they have shown in 
the present conflict, is the offspring of a spirit of freedom, generated 
in revenge, aad elevated by success. - - - Like their ancestors, their 
weakuess lies in disunion; their strength, in their naval superiority, 
in those mountainous strong holds with which their country so singu- 
larly abounds, and, above all, in their unanimity.” 

Having thus stated the scope and nature of this Essay, we shall en- 
deavour to impart to our readers a more particular knowledge of its 
contents, avoiding the ancient history, and, however useful they may 
be, the dry topographical and statistical details. 

The lonian Republic, under the protection of Britain, has a popula- 
tion of about 200,000 souls: viz. Corfu and Cephalonia, each about 
60,000 inhabitants ; Zante about 35,000 ; Leucadia, or Santa Maura, 
17,000; and the remainder in Thiaki, held to be Ithaca, and the 
smaller Isles. Before we proceed to other points, it may be consoling 
to those whose hearts have been affected by the sufferings of the Par- 
guenotes, to hear the following, from an eye-witness of their situation 
in Corfu— 

‘« Whatever was the policy which allowed the surrender of Parga, 
the event, however to be deplored upon the account here stated, viz. 
its connexion with the struggles of the Greeks for liberty, was not at- 
tended with those exagerated circumstances with which interested 
malcontents attempted to falsify and discolour it. The Parganots col- 
lecting and burning the bones of their ancestors before their departure, 
and their being dragged from their homes to inhabit an uncultivated 
rock. are mere fabrications. The fact is, that this people are at pre- 
sent happily and contentedly situated, being identified with the popu- 
lation of each island, where fancy or their connexions led them to 
settle in, and having received full compensation for their property, 
they enjoy there all the rights and privileges with the security of 
lonian subjects.” } “pee 

Of Corfu itself, Mr. Goodisson states that if necessary, it might, 
with little additional labour on the fortifications, be made impregna- 
ble. Great improvements have taken piace in the town since the ar- 
yival of the British, insomuch that a person who had been absent a 
few years would find it difficult to recognise it. , Among the amuse- 
ments of our countrymen, as well as the natives, we mention the 
Drama— 

“ The theatre was originally intended for an exchange ; the body 
of the building is ill proportioned, being teo narrow for its length, in 
consequence of which, the oval where the boxes range is too oblong, 
and one box obstructs the view of another. I he boxes ure com- 
pletely separated from each other by partitions, which, at the 
sides, instead of forming an angle with, are parallel to the front 
of the stage, so that but two people can conveniently see the stage 
from each box. ‘The house is as badly lighted as it is designed, 
but the interior, for so inconsiderable a place, is pretty enough. 
The orchestra is well filled, and the opera company very tolerable, 
being made up of second and third rate performers from Rome and 
Naples There is also a very good ballet. The management of the 
theatre is in the hands of government. The chief person employed 
is called the impressario, and has a fixed salary. The boxes are let 
eut for the season; the medium price is about twenty-four dol- 
Jars for a box that will accommodate four persons. Greek plays are 











sometimes performed, and I have seen some excellent Italian comedy 
at Corfi. The tragedy of Othello was exhibited in Italian, but in 
that costume it became a truly farciful business. ‘he incident of the 
handkerchief was altogether omitted, and the necessity of destroying 
Desdemona was fortunately superseded by Othello’s discovering the 
villainy of Iago before he came tu so unpolite a determination. This 
false taste, however, is altogether Venetian, although the foundation 
of Shakspeare’s sublime tragedy, of which this play purported to be 
a translation, is a Venetian story.” 

Had we not followed the author's order, we should have put the 
pulpit before the stage ; but, pursuing his course, it happens to “ ride 
behind,” and we get reconciled to the want of etiquette by perusing 
the description— 

“ The Greek church at Corfd has for its head a protopapa (arch- 
priest) elected in an assembly of the clergy and noblesse. The elec- 
tion is made by ballot, and the votes are concealed ; a wise precau- 
tion this is in a country where vengeance is authorised by impunity. 
The new protopapa is decorated with his robes-in the hall of the as- 
sembly, and conducted home amidst the ringing of belis and the firing 
of pateraroes. A feast is prepared at his house for the occasion, 
which is devoured by the priests and noblesse with the most disgusting 
voracity. The protopapa of Corfi is distinguished from that of the 
other islands by the title of grand protopapa, and his authority is 
equal to that of a bishop. ‘The office lasts five years, at the expira- 
tion of which period he returns into the number of ordinary priests 
or papas. The cathedral has its canons as the Latin church, but they 
have no fixed prebends; the honour of being at the head of their 
church is the only advantage they derive from their canonry. They 
are distinguished by a violet-coloured girdle. Marriages, baptisins, 
and funerals, procure them some windfalls. The expenses of these 
ceremonies are generally eleven livres to the protopapa, and three to 
each canon, witi) a wax candle of a pound weight. One of the most 
| facrative articles, and, at the salt time. one of the most powerful 

means of retaining the people in tieir stupid credulity, are ex-com- 
munications, For the smallest sum a Greek may excommunicate bis 
neighbour, The latter has it in his power to retaliate by another ex- 
communication, which renders null that of his adversary. The same 
priest performs both parts with equal zeal. These thanderbolts of the 
Greek church cost the weak wretches, who have recourse to them, 
dearly. ‘The ceremony is performed in public in the street, and op- 
posite the house of him who is to be excommunicated. The success 
is sure, when one has the means of fecing the protopapa himself, who 
comes at the head of his clergy to prononnce the anathema. He pro- 
ceeds to the house of the individual in a habit of mourning, a black 
wax candle in his hand, preceded by « large crucifix and a black 
banner, his suite all clothed in lugubrious style. The imprecations 
are accompanied with violent gestures. From that moment the per- 
son excominunicated is excluded from every church, and deprived of 
the prayers of the faithful. He cannot pe restored to his rights @x- 
cept by a counter excommunication, {f he have not the means of 
paying the expense, it often happens thet he is driven to the last ex- 
cess, and revenges himself upon his adversary by assassinating him. 
«The number of churches is very considerable. The officiating priest 
is chosen annually by the parishioners ; they have no fixed stipend. 
In the country most of the churches have been built by individuals, 
who, as proprietors, nominate the papas.” - - - 

“ The number of Churches and Priests implies a number of festivals 
and saints’ days, the effects of which are thus described— 

“The manner of living of the Greeks is of all others the worst cal- 
culated for the preservation of health ; the whole year round consist- 
ing in alterations of feasting and fasting. These sudden changes 
from a very high and full, to a very low and sparing diet, render them 
exceedingly obnoxious to fevers and other acute diseases. The physi- 
cians are always busy after the commencement of a festival ; and the 
fever excited by this gross indulgence of the appetite, they aptly 
enough term febris gastrica (stomach tever.) The lents are no less 
prejudical, and especially the autumnal, to the health of the imhabi- 
tants of the town. Ih the autumn of 1217, above one hundred peo- 
ple fell sick in the course of one week after the commencement of 
this fast.” 

In Leucadia, one of the most poetical remembrances is the spot 

- - - “where Sappho, having sung tev faveral dirge, precipitated 
herself with her harp into the waves ; the precipice, which is fearfuily 
dizzy, is about one hundred and fourteen feet from the water, which 
is of a profound depth,.as appears from the dark blue colour, and the 
eddy that plays round the pointed and projecting rocks ; the face of 
the cliff falls in from the perpendicular, so that the top projects over 
the water, and cannot be safely looked down without laying prone 
near the edge; this is an experiment that many are unwilling to try. 
| It is said that some feet below the verge of the precipice there are | 
| several Greek leiters inscribed upoo the face of the rock. -- - Par-| 
| tridges and hares frequent these solitudes, and a large sea bird, with 
| a beautiful azure plumage, and apparenty of the hawk species, in- 
| habits the cliffs: abundance of the scilla maritima grows here; a 
beautiful white and fragrant lily top springs up in the path, as if it 
had delighted to take root in the last foct-steps of the hapless victim 
of love.” 

Of the ancient city of Leucadia itself, we are told, 


* No trace of ornamental architecture is to be found amongst the 
ruins ; the immense quadrangular blocks of stone, and pieces of cy- 
clopean walls indicate the rudeness and insecurity of the remote ages 
‘in which they were constracted. Several of the tombs have been 








opened by Colonel Sir P. Ross, and were found to contain preces © 
ancient pottery and bronze, with bas-retiets, exhibiting an clegance o 
taste in design and execution, very different indeed from that of the 
present day. In a subterraneous passage, which the Colonel had ex- 
cavated in the spring of 1818, was found an earthen vessel containing 
above fifty pieces of copper coins of the town of Aneada, an old 
city of Acarnania at the mouth of the Achelotis, together with a sil- 
ver coin of one of Philips of Macedon. ‘The copper pieces were 
cemented together by the verdigris, and afford a very curious and in- 
teresting specimen, having been probably secreted at the time that 
the coin was in currency, and with the design of recovering them 
again, perhaps, at a season of more tranquillity.” 

Of Ithaca, the author says little not already tamiliar to most rea- 
ders, nor does he throw any new light on the subject of the Cyclopean 
buildings, which he divides into four eras, according to the rudeness 
or skill with which the massy stones are united. After noticing the 
liability of these Islands to the visitation, he adds— 

“ With regard to earthquakes, it is a singular fact, that of the very 
many shocks that occur in these islands, few happen in any of them 
at the same moment ; and the various accounts received from the con 
tinental parts of Greece show, that these phenomena have little o: 
no relation to each other im point of time. She meteorological jour- 
nal, kept in the British Military Hospital at Cephalonia, in which are 
accurately entered all the sensible shocks that occur, was compared 
with a similar journal kept in the Garrison Hospital at Zante, fioiwn 
March Ist, 1818, to July 13th, 1820, and it was found that no sincle 
shock affected both islands simultaneously : an interval of more than 
twenty-four, indeed generally of many days, existing between any 
two shocks, noted as occurring successively in both islands There 
were thirty distinct earthquakes registered in the Cephalonian jour- 
nal during the period. From whence it may be concluded that the 
cause does not, in general, lie much deeper, or raiher operate much 
ficeper, than vhe superficial strata in cach island. This cause then 
is, probably, electricity : for it would be almost an absurdity to sup- 
pose that each island, and each point, subject to partial earthquake, 
had a proper subterraneous mine. To this it may be added, that the 
shocks usually happen, although not always, soon after a heavy falt 
of rain, when certainly the water cannot have penetrated, at least 
after the long summer droughts, many feet into the earth Theis 
being noticed to occur, too, mostly in calm weather, when a body o: 
air in @ state of positive or negative electricity may be supposed to 
have accumulated over a given surface of the earth, seems to give 
weight to the opinion.” - - - 

On the subject of national customs, &c. we learn that 

“ The Zante women are still more closely confined than those of 
the other islands. Most of the windows are defended by a thick lat 
tice work, which projects into the street, giving them more the ap- 
pearance of prisons, or houses of correction; they are thus wholly 
removed from public view ; indeed, a Greek lady is hardly visible 
any where, excepting at Corfu, where the French had sufficient op- 
portunity and influence to civilize them so far as to introduce the 
women into society. Colonel Sir P. Ross has attempted, and in a great 
measure succeeded, in two islands where he has been governor, Santa 
Maura and Zante, to break through the inveterate habits of seclusion, 
and consequent degradation, of the female part of society.” 

“ The morality of the Greeks has been proverbially bad, and thes 
still retain their character for cunning and duplicity. Thecorruption 
introduced by the Venetians, in the exactions of the needy proveditori 
(governors) and their followers, has not a little tended to fix the de- 
moralization of this people: the excesses committed by those gave 
rise to a regular system of plunder, peculation, and deceit amongsi 
them ; money was borrowed of the Jews at Venice, for the purpose 
of traffic by these merciless usurers: fifty per cent. was the interest 
exacted at the end of the year, and the sum remaining unpaid was 
doubled each succeeding year. These “ affreux excés,” asa French 
writer® calls them, were denominated, prostichii; every thing was 
venal, and nothing could satisfy their avidity: the hiring of assassins 
was sanctioned as a means of filling their coffers. Such a system of 
depravity prevailing in the government of a people naturally prone to 
deceit, it may well be imagined that centuries will not suffice to as 
similate their morals to those of other European nations. Nothing sets 
in a clearer point of view the dereliction of every thing virtuous and 
honourable amongst them, than the total disregard to truth in which: 
they are brought up; they seem to take as much pains to discourage 
ingenuousness and candour, as a people of more elevated principle 
would, to detect and punish prevarication and falsehood: the proba- 
bility is, that a young Greek will deceive you even in matters of the 
greatest indifference ; although he gains no immediate advantage by 
this sacrifice of candour, yet he considers that by holding you in ig- 








norance he is ready to profit by his craft at some futare emergency 

Calumny and detraction are extremely common amongst them, nor 
is it at all unusual to see two persons, apparently on the most friend! 
terms, who, when separate, will mutually accuse each other of evers 
thing that is base and dishonourable : but, as a just value is generally 
fixed upon this friendship reciprocally, neither party incurs much risk 
from yielding too much to the weakness of self-love : a delusion which, 
with a people of more simplicity, is always a dangerous tool in the 
hands df the designing. The means of directly prosecuting their re- 
venge being removed by the complete extirpation of the knife ani 
stiletto, that dreadful passion to which they are so prone, must be 
gratified by other means ; hence the many criminal informations an« 
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prosecutions, the various perjuries and prevarications, and never- 
ending disputes at law.’'t 

« The exclusively interested motives which regulate the union of the 
sexes, of course preclude all possibility of mutual attachment, unless 
it be formed after marriage ; the consequence of which is, that the 
immoral practice of divorcement is carried to great lengths, and con- 
jugal infidelity is as general as every other breach of morals and good 
faith, An exchange of wives is not an uncommon occurrence, to the 
mutual satisfaction of all the parties concerned. 

* After marriage, the young couple occupy a portion of the family 
residence, each sacceeding male member who marries taking home 
his wife into his father’s house: the paternal mansion becomes thus 
sub divided into a number of separate dwellings, the master of each 
yaving an equal interest in the fainily estate. The confusion arising 
trom the clashing of so many interests, thus oddly combined, may 
be yell imagined: but the most disgraceful part of the system is, the 
total usurpation of paternal authority, the natural head of the family 
being, in most instances, deposed from his domestic rights, and re- 
duced to a state very litde preferable to that of one of his own menials. 

«“ The infamous practice of prostituting their children is common 
iv the islands.” - - - 

With such a character it is not surprising that the natives do not 
assimilate with the blunt honest English who are placed among them, 
consisting of the Civil Officers, besides four regiments of infantry 
and nearly a regiment of artillery 

Together with ao old story of Ali Pasha, or rather a story of Ali Pasha 
much older than that veteran, our author tells a remarkable anecdote 
Of his administration of justice :—A Priest reclaimed a loan from 
a Merchant, and denied the debt. Ali tried the cause, and, in the ab- 
sence of any witness, was obliged to dismiss the suit; but, suspecting 
the perjurer, he caused the parties to be weighed as they left the court. 
No one could guess the cause of this curious process, till, in a few 
weeks after, the Priest and Merchant were summoned again and re- 
weighed. Finding that the former had lost flesh while the latter 
gained, Ali decided that it was in consequence of fretting on the one 
side, and contented villainy on the other, and condemned the Merchant 
to pay back ithe money or lose his head. The story says, he con- 
fessed his guilt, and made reparation. 

We have only to add that several small lithographic maps are inter- 
spersed in the volume; that an Appendix gives some desirable meteoro- 
logical, chemical, and medical information ; and that without claiming 
avery high station in general literature, the whole presents much use- 
‘ul matter, especially for those interested in our dominions in this 
part of the world.—Lilerary Gazette, Nov. 9. 


tT have heard of an individual who was defendant in one hundred and fifty law- 
suits at one time; the causes were mosiiy of a pecuniary nature. 








GWYN’S MILITARY MEMOIRS. 


We conclude our notice of this work by mentioning the proba- 
bility of our returning to it for the sake of its Appendix, which 
consists of extracts from the public Journals, illustrating the state of 
Scotland during the Great Civil War in the years 1652-3, and 4. Be- 
fore turning, however, to this curious miscellany, we ought to correct 
a mistake in our preceding Gazetle, when we said that no more than 
i2U copies of Gwyn's Memoirs had been printed. This limitation, 
we are informed, applied to Lord Fountaianhall’s Diary, advertised at 
the same time with the Memoirs, and not to the Memoirs themselves, 
ot which, though a small edition only has been prepared, it trebles the 
number we were led from the announcement to suppose. We may 
also preface our present intent with paying Captain Gwyn the com- 
pliment of an allusion to his poetry, for which we had not previously 
eoom. Like many of the Cavaliers, he was ready with his pen as 
with his sword ; and in his claim upon the restored Monarch, Charles 
il. he does not scruple to insist on his literary as well as his military 
services against the Roundheads. Notwithstanding the ever-current 
clamour about venal scribblers, we do not believe that any govern- 
anent is very prone to heap favours on its literary friends; in faet, 
«cn of real talent can do no more for themselves by honourable means 
than by prostitution; and there is generally in Ministers a suspicion, 
af not a dread of the irritable and not easily satisfied race, which pre- 
vents the cordial alliance of “ generosity on the ae side, and grati- 
tude on the ither.” But at all events the worthy Captain Gwyn does 
aot seem to have advanced his course by his poetry, though he says, 

“1 omitted to insert in any other of my manuscrips, that in prison 
1’ was offered unto me, if | would be banisht, and swear never to serve 
éhe King, perhaps { should have my enlargement; but at my dislike 
pf it upon those terms, I was told, in short, what I was to expect; 
then, in case my designs, which before I had time to force my liberty, 
should fail me, and to satisfie my friends why [ had rather dye then 
i've and swear never to serve my King, nor any of that royal race ; 
é exprest it as well as I could, in few lines I made in verse upon my 
inseparable devotion to my loyalty | call’d mistress ; with my invec- 
tive in a short character of Cromwell, and his never-to-be-forgotten 
Jong Parliament, who had hang’d me for my loyalty but for my 
hovest keeper. 


* Upon my inseparable devotion to Loyalty I call’d Mistress, 


‘<1 am so fond a lover grown, 

** That for my mistress I could dye ; 
“ Nor would injoy my love aloan, 

“ But wish her millions more than I, 


“ T am devoted to her hand ; 

“ A willing sacrifice could be, 

“ If shee be pleas'd but te command, 
“ ‘To dye is easy unto me. 


“ Cromwell's Character. 


‘*. {fe’s a sorte of a devil, whose pride so vast, 
‘« As he were thrown beyond Lucifer’s cast, 

“% With greater curse, that his plages may excelk 
‘* Ip killing torments, and a blacker hell! 


“ Upon the Long Parliament. 


“They tire the devil, for they would be worse 

‘‘ Than he himself, when he receiv'd a curse ; 

«¢ Sure it pain'd him to hatch so foule a brood— 

« Vile, pickl'd villains, damn’d through every mood. 
«Oh! strange they are not swallowed where they sit— 
«“ *Tis blasphemy to thinke what they commit.” 


from this digression revert we shortly to the Appendix of Extracts 
from the Mercurius Politicus, where we find, to begin, the following 

“From Innerara, in the Western Highlands, August 18, (1652.)— 
i cannot present you with any thing of worth or weight from the Wes- 
tern Highlands, where there ts little notable but what is also notorious 
and abominable. Here are store of garrisons ; viz. high and inacces- 
sible rocks and mountains, not to be stormed or taken by battery ; 
the inhabitants are savage, cruell, covetous, and treacherous ; the men 
are proud of their trouses, belted plades and bonnets, as a Spaniard 
is of his high-crowned hat, long cloak, and rapier ; indeed they differ 
in their pace, for this tells lis steps in the pace of a grand paw, whilst 
than runs like a roe, over hilt and dale, till time stops him. 
wemen are pure Indian complesions, unparalleled for deformity ; 
their habitations are like so many inaccessible charnel houses, for nasty 
noysomness. - - - 


i“ Edinburgh, November 2, (1652.)— - « - There was a man con-| 
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demned for a witch, a very simple fellow, but he was reprieved. It is | 
very observable in him, that epoo a commission froin the Judges in| 
June last, and afterwards before the Judges, he confessed himself to | 
have had familiar converse with the devil—That he gave him a piece | 
of silver, which was put into acrevice of his neighbour's house who: 


(after a year’s languishment) the woman herself. 


which is Alexander, or Sandy. 





That he sometimes lay with the devil , ad Parnassum, and the labour, scanning 
in the likeness of a woman, with maay other stories of that nature ;, same unvarying and monotonous rotation continued during the period 


LE ————— 


lighter, laughed at the labour; he said it was much easier than his 
own trade, and he should consider the period of his commitment as 
an holiday. A short thick-set lad, who was a pot-boy, declared that 
drawing beer ali day and the greater part of the night was much more 
fatigueing. A chimney-sweeper said, it was a clean and genteel pro- 





had crogst him, and thereupon all his cattle atid horses died ; and’! fession; and a Radical affected to admire the invention, because it 
He said also that) proceeded on revolutionary principles. 
he renounced his uame, for which the devil gave him a new oue, | 


A humourous chap, who was 
classically educated, and had a poetical turn, called the Mill the gradus 
Suifice it to say, that the 


| sad yet most of them that have conversed with him say they cannot | of my commitment. 


| believe him to be a witch. 
,all that he had confessed before, and sdid he was in a dream. Yet 
the very day that he should haye been executed, he was not at all 
afraid, but seemed indifierent whether to live or die. 

‘** The trueth is, he lived in so poor a condition, and was (through 
his simplicity) so unable to get a livelyhood, that he confessed, or 
rather said any thing that was put into his head by some that accused 
him, upon the confession of some who have died witches. By this 
you may guess upon what grounds many hundreds have heretofore 
been burnt in this country for witches.* - - - 

“ Siirling, November 26, (1653.)— - - - The Earl of Athole hath 
not got 40 men vyer—the country doe not rise, and the considerable 


imprisoned divers of them in a very disobliging way 4 tsorouch, that 
soine have fled to the Governour of Blaire Castle for refuge; and I 
hope this usage will roet up that foolish popular interest that he ex- 
pected would have bin considerable. The gentlemen do tell, though 
they destroy all their goods they will not appear in this business—as 
having had too large a share in former sufferings for the King ; and 
now having engaged to live peaceably, and give submission to the 
union, they will rather lose their crops than their inheritance. And 
those gentlemen of Athole, consisting of the name of Robertson and 
Stewart, if any be wronged, they all participate ; and a few days will 
produce much from those parts. These few far Highlanders that 
were with them, with Glengary and Clanranold, do plunder all that 
ever is in their way ; and it was affirmed by a gentleman, that every 
two men among them did devour a sheep in one day. The country in 
those parts groans abundantly ; and, for all their malignancy, are 
weary of these companions. - - - 

“ Dalkeith, January 4, (1654.)— - - - If a peace be with Holland, 
(and we hear it is in a fair way,) the first news of it will quite take 
away their hearts, and make them of their own accord retire to their 
several habitations, without ever drawing a sword agaiust them. So 
great a destruction hath already been brought open Scotiand by these 
robbers, that a few months’ longer continuance of spoil and disorder 
would bring them into the same condition with the Irish, who have 
by famine been forced to eat the corpses of their deceased friends, 
after divers dayes of interment. And yet these are not much to be 
pitied by us, because of their implacable enmity, who will rather sufier 
themselves to be undone by the enemy, rather than give notice to our 
garrison, when any of the Highlanders came amongst them, or pass 
through the country, accounting and calling it treachery to be any 
way instrumental in the surprising of those that would destroy them.” 

These paragraphs may suftice to show the unhappy state of the 
‘country and the stern features of the times; and we refrain from 
quoting details of almost nameless fights, which only tend to display 
the same spirit of enterprize and warlike encounters more at large. 
One extract more we cannot resist, as it is the only one connected | 
with the subject, and very interesting as a proof of the estimation in 
which the Fine Arts were held by the English republicans : 

“ Sentember 30, (4652.)—Mynheer Von Hemsteede is still the but 
of bad tongues, and among other things for buying stolen goods ; so 
they call your late King’s moveables, as pictures, books, beds, tapistry, 
&e. guis tulerit Gracchos ? Who can with patience hear capers and 
sherks accuse others of theevery ; nay, a state, which in a course of 
justice makes a re-entry upon that which is their own, when abused 
and embezzled by their tenant-at-will, and by their steward, who, 
when unfaithful, ought to give up his trust, and give an account of 
his stewardship. The said Heer Paauw, when he was last in England, 
is said to have brought the Emperor Charles his picture on horseback, 
a piece drawn by one Michael Angelo, a limner, which piece the Duke 
of Buckingham lays claim to, saying, his father lent it to the king. Is 
not this an emblem of the world’s folly, admiring shadows and scuffling 
for pictures ?”—Lilerary Gazelte, Nov. 9. 


* The Sectaries however, wedded to their own enthusiastic dreams, were free 
frum the infatuated belief in witchcraft, which characterized the Presbyterians both 
in Scotiand and England. During the brief domination of Presbytery in the lat- 
ter country. a great many unhappy victims were executed, under the directions and 
upon the evidence of a pretended witch-finder, called Hopkins, mentioned in Hudi- 
bras. The infatuation continued in Scotiand to a much later period; the last witch 
being executed in Sutherland in the beginning of the last century. 








JEU D’ESPRIT.—THE TREAD MILL. 








REFLECTIONS, METAPHYSICAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, AND MORAL, EXCITED 
DURING A PROTRACTED COMMITMENT TO THE LABOUR OF THE TREAD 
MILL. 

“ Down! thou climbing sorrow !"”—Lear, act 2, sc. 4. 

In order to introduce myself with due formality to the humane 
reader, | have to observe that | was found guilty of the crime for 
which I was arraigned—in the emphatic language of the Recorder, 
“after a patient and impartial trial, by the testimony of respectable 
and unvarying witnesses, by a mild and intelligent Judge, and by a 


Before the judges at his trial, he denied | 


Barons of Athole have refused to assist them; whereupon they have | 


It now remains to communicatethe reflections that oecurred while 
‘] was a werking bee in this hive of reform. For the first week the 
treading was distressing, and accompanied with considerable pain and 
| stiffness in the calves of the legs and muscles of the thighs ; this, how- 
‘ever, gradually diminished, and in the course of a month I performed 
‘the labour with alacrity, and only viewed it as a species of training. 
| The appetite was much increased; but for this salutary symptom 
| there was no extra provision, the means of satisfying the increase be- 
‘ing denied — As the toil proceeded, the thread of life was spun from a 
\staple progressively finer ; and when the six months had expired, a 
very delicate filament appeared to connect together the body and the 
‘soul. This labour, with restricted diet, would be a certain remedy in 
‘cases of obesity; and the Mill might be safely recommended to the 
| Court of Aldermen and their deputies ; masters aud wardens of com- 
| panies ; churchwardens, overseers, and sidesmen ; butchers’ wives, 
‘and landladies in the districts of Wapping. 

That the Tread-mill, under proper reguiations, may become a valu- 
‘ale agent in the cure of chronic disorders, there is every reason to 


}expeci; and it is to be hoped that valetudinarians may be accommo-' 


| dated with some establishments for this purpose. In wet weather, 
!under proper shelter, sufficient exercise might be taken in the open 
air without the chance of catching cold; and as the circular wheel 
resembles the cylinder of a hand-organ, a trifling expense would fur- 
nish a set of delightful tanes, commencing with solemn adagios, and 
progressively advancing to the gayer movements of a waltz. Time, 
and the rapid march of intellect, will at some future period develope 
the improvements of which this salutary engine is susceptible. 

The effects produced on the mind by the operation of the Tread- 
mill are highly interesting, and deserve to be accurately communi- 
cated Although it may be described as the dull unvaried toil that 
excruciates the spirit and renders the passing moments tiresome and 
disgusting, yet it has very peculiar effects on the intellectual powers. 
As perception is ina great degree quiescent, there are abundant op- 
portunities for reflection. The eye dwells only on the boards that 
form a paling to intercept the view ; conversation is prohibited, so 
that the ear is unoccupied except by exclamations, short sentences, 
ce“ curses, 

‘¢ Diverse lingue, horribili favelle, 
‘¢ Parole di dolore, accenti di’ ira.” 
Dante, Inferno. Canto 3. 

Independently of the strict injunction to preserve silence, there is a 
physiological reason for the stillness that prevails ; in all states of 
exertion where the labour exhausts the strength, nam is the order of 
the day—the respiration is too actively employed to permit a suffi- 
cient supply of breath for continued articulation. ‘That faculty of the 
mind which is termed attention becomes wonderfully improved, and 
in consequence the memory is enabled to revert to the former inci- 
dents of life with the greatest accuracy, and keep the immediate sub- 
ject of thought steadily in contemplation. Ove of my comrades, who 
was a strolling player, rehearsed many parts while in the act of tread- 
ing, aud, by his own account, with greater facility than he had ever 
done before ; and this he explained, by ascribing it to the relief he 
experienced while “ plodding” round about “ his weary way,” in fixing 
his attention on those dramatic scenes with which he bad heretofore 
stored his memory. Lie pleasantly called it learning by rote. 

The reader and the public wi!l now expect that I should detail the 
practical operation of this discipline and intended castigation on the 
moral character; and this explanation I will cheerfully give, as far 
as its effects on myself and others with whom I have conversed may 
be considered a fair criterion. It is supposed that idleness is the 
source of vicious propensities, and inferred that a return to industri- 
ous habits will engage the mind in honourable pursuits. This is the 
ordinary mode of reasoning ; but it is founded on false premises, 
The life of a thief, so far from being inactive, is a series of vigilant, 
laborious, and hazardous enterprises. He is compelled to exert his 
faculties in the contrivance of stratagems to circumvent the most 
wary, and to elude the pursuit of justice. When other mortals are at 
rest, and enjoying the blessings of sleep, he prowls about, regardless 
of the inclemency of the weather, and conceals himself in ditches that 
he may spring upon the traveller. If employed in the fabrication of 
bank notes, or in counterfeiting the coin, his exertions are more labo. 
rious and longer continued than those of the honest artisan. Cupidity 
is the stimulus to his unremitted toil, and the fear of surprise and ap- 
prehension banishes the refreshment ef sleep. Ever on the alert to 
avoid detection, he is compelled to seek by-paths, and traverse im- 
mense tracts, that he may more effectually screen himself from dan- 
ger; he shuns the garish eye of day, and often fasts till nature is 
nearly exhausted. When there is a reward proclaimed for his cap- 
tion, he views his own species with distrust, knowing that the thirst of 
gain will induce even his associates to betray him; and he feels that 
he can no longer confide in the wretched female on whom he hag 
lavished his plunder. Mankind appear to have conspired against him, 
and he regards his fellow as an antagonist. It is not idleness that is 





merciful and considerate Jury ;” and was sentenced to six months 
hard labour in the Tread-mill. My first appearance on those boards 
was in March last. On the evening previously to my debut, the keeper | 
came to me and said, that on the following morning, at half-past seven, 
my attendance would be required in company with other performers. 
There is always considerable interest produced by new situations and 
modes of employment ; and on that occasion the interest partook more 
of alarm than of curiosity. .My inquiries were directed to ascertain if 
there required any particular talent to comprehend, or dexterity of 
! limb to execute, the task that had heen assigned. The keeper assured 
} me that the performance was adapted to the meanest capacities : “ Sir, 
| it only consists in putting the best foot foremost ; you have only to 
consider yourself in a marching regiment—it requires no previous 
study ;” adding, that in one particular it might be compared to swim- 
ming, which is never forgolien ; and that the latter result was the 
object of the contriver. At the appointed hour in the morning, I 
ascended a few steps which conducted me to my appointed station on 
the Mill. Our society was select, and olad i the same uniform ; and 
it gave me sincere pleasure to find that neither competition nor jea- 
lousy existed, although we all wore the yellow stocking. A profound 
silence was maintained for the first three hours, when the person who 





the cause of his delinquency, for the propensity to thieving, in all its 
departments, is a stimulus that constantly goads him to praotice ; it is 
the eagerness to attain promptly that which he considers the object of 
his wishes—the desideratum that appears to censtitute his immediate 
happiness. A child steals gingerbread—a schoolboy robs an orchard, 
When the sextual feelings are d.veloped, the ineentive to gratification 
is increased, and urges to more hazardous attempts. ‘lhe apprentice 
drains -his master’s till, or appropriates the money he has collected in 
his service to decorate his person, that he may indulge with greater 
facility in some low amour. The exhilaration kindled by fermented 
liquors, or the produce of distillation, presents a new source of plea- 
surable feeling. Under the influence of wine, the bashfulness and 
timidity inseparable from chastity and decorum are utterly dispersed ; 
the tongue acquires extraordinary facilities of expression, scorns con- 
finement to the dulness of fact, and sallies into the gayer regions of 
falsehood aud imagination. 

Among all the conveniences that can be enumerated, especially with 
the community to which I belong, a lie is justly entitled to the pre- 
ference. It is an indispensable requisite in the character of a thief, 
and has presented abundant scope for the ingenuity of gentlemen of 
the long-robe to detect it by cross-examination. Its excellence de- 





worked on my right hand said, “ They intend to convert this into a 
corn mil.” ‘The person on my left, overhearing him, replied, “ It is a | 
cursed contrivance for corns; my feet are blistered already.” 9 hrough- | 


i 
| man made a false step. 


{ 
i 


At half past four ia the afternoon the day’s | 


pends on the readiness with which it is produced, and on the un. 
blenching effrontery with which it is maintained. Young beginners 
generally hesitate, colour up, and took down; the eye of a proficient 


out the toilsome travel of the day I observed, with satisfaction, that no | rivets your attention by a point-blank regard. ‘The emoluments.of all 


professions and the profits of trade are founded on this convenience ; 


performance concluded. | and the science of producing belief in the mind of another, delicately 


| By degrees I became better acquainted with my associates, the | termed persuasion, is the true “ moyen de parvenir.” Thus the desire 


majority of whom concarréd in reprobating the invention ; they con-} of gratification produces the activity which distinguishes the restless 


| sidered it impossible to effect a moral reformation by teaching a man) life of a rascal. 


‘to be a footpad. But there were some so physically callous and mo- | 
rally unrelenting, that the discipline seemed to make not the slightest 
impression on their bedies er minds, A fellow, who was a lamp- 





j 


Speaking from the moral benefits I have derived from this Mill, my 
expectations are not raised to any high degree ; it may in the outset 
be felt as a punishment, but this, like the nap of a new ceat, soon 
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wears off, and by habit becomes merely a salutary exercise. It may , 


that the defendant should Ue imprisoned for twelve mouths in 





the House of | subsequently renewed, and on the Mth of May laet they were warn d 


sibly be employed with advantage for the correction of beggars, | Correction, Coldbath-fields ; and that, at the expiration of that time, he | at.st. Margaret's, Westminster. Within the last few weeks itgvas dis- 


who are really idle; but to reform thieves it is wholly inadequate. It 
tends to confer no character, and operates by degradation. Person- 
ally, I feel that | have performed my task; it is no employment by 
which, when at large, | can obtain a living. I was discharged ina 
state of destitution, and must continue the practice of peculation to 
subsist. My pitinciples are unaltered, and [am condemned to herd 
with the most abandoned of my species. In the lapse of forty years 
Ihave been an inhabitant of the various prisons, repeatedly tried at 
the different assizes, often whipped in the press-yard at New gate, and 
more publicly at the tail of the tumbril. Once my stubborn neck has 
bowed in the pillory, and my gills bear the record of incandescent 
iron. I have been tvice transported, and now with philosophic com- 


posure, as the boon of approaching age and infirmity, wait my turn 
at the gallows. 


— “nullam 
Seva caput Proserpina iugit.” 


Laurenct Larceny. 
Literary Gazette, Nov ©. 
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COURT OF CHANCERY, Nov. 5. 


Michaelmas Term commenced to-day. ‘The Judges arrived at Lin- 
coln’s Inn shortly before eleven o’clock ‘There was a very numerous 
collection of spectators, and the flowing wig and extensive drapery | 
of their Lordships became the subject of the severe animadversion of 
a groupe of fashionably attired ladies, who were peculiarly conspicu- 
ous and beautifel. In matters of dress, the taste of the female is by 
the courtesy of the age infallible, but as we despair of making any 
favorable impression upon their Lordships by the very edifying ob- 
servations which were so prodigally volunteered for their advantage, 
we shall not repeat these observations ‘The appearance of the King’s 
Counsel as they moved towards the room where breakfast was pre- 
pared with the habitual liberality of the Lord Chancellor, created a 
considerable fund for the merriment of the wits of Lincoln's Inn. Al- 
lusions were made with boundless delight to disputed wills and liti- 


gated inheritances. Quotations from the old Poets were not unhappily 
introduced— 























Here is Dominie Picklock, 
My man of law, solicits all my causes ; 
Follows my business. makes and compounds my quarrels 
Between my tenants and me ; sows all my stripes, 
And reaps them too ; troubles the country for me, 
And vexes any neighbour that | please 
His Majesty’s Counsel proceeded to breakfast with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, but the anxious curiosity of the crowd continued without dimi- 
nution, The Chancellor took his seat at one o'clock, and though no 


cause of interest was heard, the Court was remarkably full during the 
day. 





A 


ARREST OF A PEER OF THE REALM. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH, Nov. 8. 

On Mr. Justice Best entering the Bail Court, two gentlemen pre- 
sented themselves as bail, to justify an action wherein Robert Evelyn 
Pierrepont Dormer, (Lord Dormer, &c.) a Captain in the Guards, of 
Grove-Park, near Warwick, was defendant. 

Mr. ABRAHAM proceeded to oppose the bail, but was informed by 
Mr. Reapek that it would be a fruitless attempt, as Lord Dormek 
was a Peer of the Realin, and, although of the Catholic persuasion, ex- 
pected to receive his Writ of Privilege in a few days. 

Mr. ABRAHAM submitted that the caption having been made, preclu- 
ded the plea of privilege. 

Mr. Justice Best said that was no question for him to decide on in 
that Court ; and advised Mr. Apranam, as the best course he could 
adopt for his client, to forego all opposition. 

His Lorpsurp’s suggestion was acceded to, and the bail justified to 
the amount of £500. 


rs 


November 14. 


THE KING U. SUSANNAH WRIGHT. 

On the first sitting of the court this morring, Susannah Wright appeared 
upon the floor of the court, aed 
Mr. Gurney moved the judgment upon her, for publishing a blasphemous 
libel. 

It will be remembered that this defendant was tried atthe Sittings before 
Term, held at Guildhall, and tound guilty of publishing some of Carlisle's 
pamphicts. , 

‘The Cuter Justice read his notes of the trial. 

The defendant, on being called on, proceeded to read from a large bun- 
‘die of p pers, the substance of which was certainly a kind of detence of | 
blasphemy and sedition. She was frequently interrupted by the court, but | 
still proceeded to read language, every sentence of which grew stronger 
iv blasphemy and sedition. 

Mr. Justice BayLey, interrupting her, desired ber to confine her de- | 
fence to the charge 

The defendant persevered, 

The Cage Justice again called upon ker to desist. 

She replied, “ 1 must read my defence!” 

The Cuter Justice, after a moment’s consultatien, committed her to 
Newgate, for contempt of court, until the fourth day of next Term, when 
he ordered her to he brought up for judgment; ebserving, he hoped she 
would then be better advised. ; A 

It will be remembered, that she was one of Carlile’s shopwomen, and 
published the Republican. 

Mrs. Wright was accompanied by a little boy, about three years old. 
When she was stepping into a coach, accompanied by a tipstaff, she warned 
round to the crowd that was collected, and said, “Oh! what a cause this 
is lo go to Newgate for!” 


THE KING AGAINST SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 


The Soricrror-GENERAL moved the judgment of the court upon this 


defendant, for publishing a blasphemous libel, called Pulmer’s Principles 
of Nature. ‘ 

Waddington wished to read an affidavit. . 
Tbe Cmizer Justice said he might, after he had read his notes of the 
trial. 

Waddington was satisfied, and 


| motives of those who had acted in opposition to the verdict of the jury, 





The Cuter Justice proceeded to read the evidence on the case. 

Waddington then hauded in an affidavit, the purport of which was, for | 
granting bim a new trial, on the grounds that the Jury ought not to have | 
been special, but a petit jury, and also that one of the witnesses was un- | 
worthy of belief. He also maintained that a new trial ought to have been | 
granted him on the ground that he had nothing to do wish the spout through | 
Which the publications were sold. 
_ His affidavit was put aside, and his objections were over-ruled. He was | 
ihen asked whetber he had any thing to offer in mitigation ? 

Waddington said he had not ; but he had something to say whiy he should 
he punished atall. He then quoted several passages of Scripture on the 
subject of future punishments. 

The Sohicito& Generac replied, and addressed the court in aggra- 
vation. 
‘The Jadges then consulted for a few minutes, and 


|of no avail, and she ran away with him, taking her wardrobe with | 





Mr. dtstce B-v+ ~¥ rroneanced the fidgment of the court, which was, 


should find security for his good behaviour for fiv’ years—bimseli in £100, 
and two sureties in £50 each. 





—— 4 





PYolice. 


MANSION-HOUSE, Nov. 7. 

Extraorpinary Appuication.—Mr. Hugh Maguire, of No. 8, Lit- 
tle St Martin’s-Lane, applied to the Lord Mayor, in the hope of ob- 
taining his Lordship’s interference with Government, in a case of vers 
great hardship, affecting the liberty of an unfortunate brother of his, 
who was transported in the rebellious period of 1798, for having taken 
part in the disloyal agitations tn Treland. 

Mr. Maguire stated, that his brother, while in the course of educa- 
tion for the law, had, when about 20 years of age, been induced by 
some of the wild speculators in rebellion, to join a society founded 
upon the avowed basis of hosiility to the existing order of things in 
this country. Without being aware of the consequences of eflecting 
or of attempting a dismemberment of the empire, the unfortunate young 
man became a disciple of that band of men so remarkable for their ge- 
nius and misfortunes, who died in or fled from the desperate struggies 
against the state. ‘The part he took, however, must have been of little 
importance, as upon being tried for high treason in Enniskillen, in 
which town he was born, he was, without hesitation, acquitted. But 
at that time, at jeast on that occasion, a power was exercised 1 Ireland 
to which even that country, disorganized and distressed as it had since 
been, was now a stranger. Soon after young Maguire's acquittal, he 
was apprehended, placed on board a transport, aud sent off to Botany 
Bay. Ebis father, who was at that period one of the most respectable 
shopkeepers in Enniskillen, had applied in vain for a knowledge of the 


and of the authority upon which they bad acted so completely in the 
teeth of the law. The only satisfaction he received, was the assurance 
that the term of his sou’s transportation was but seven years, and that 
the young man should be restcred to his family at the expiration of 
that time. The father, without complaint, endeavoured to brave the 
calamity, but it was toe heavy, and he sunk under its weight, when be 
found the seven years were never to have auend Adversity was not 
slow in its approach. His business was neglected, his affairs were 
thrown into contusion, and on his death-bed he had the misery to know 
that all his children were scattered through the world, on account of 
the indiscretion of one. 

The Lord Mayor here observed, that the statement so far as it went, 
proved that the violation of the law, particularly a violation of so des- 
perate a nature as had been described, was sure to extend beyond the 
criminal in its consequences, At the dreadful period alluded to, num. 
bers of families went to destruction on account of the folly and mad- 


|covered bevond a doubt that he had another wife living. He had, ir 
appeared, been a private soldier, and while serving in the ariny he be- 
came acquainted with a young woman named Elizabeth Morgan, ane 
j married her at Daventry. Lie deserted ber about three years ago, ane 
she having heard lately that he «as discharged and had a pension, ap 
plied to have a portion of it stopped for her maintenance, and thre 
learned where he was living. She wrote to bim, and the letter by some 
accident vot into the hands of his sccond wite's father, Mr. Parsons, 
who sent for the true Mrs. Gibbon immediately from Nottingham 
where she was residing. The prisoner acknowledged to Jones and Duke, 
the officers who apprehended him, that he had been tv ice married, 

The two wives were present, and seemed to vie with each other tn 
grief at the discovery of the perfidy of the prisoner. The first wif 
seemed scarcely able to support herself, The second has just recover 
ed trom her accoucheneut. 

‘The prisoner seemed quite indifferent about the matter, and lang).- 
ed and winked at his first wife. 

He was remanded to give time for a copy of the register of the first 
marriage, to be procured from Daventry. 


HATTOSN-GARDEN. 

Crarce ror CHarGe.—Mr. Cornelius Conkey, a gentleman res’ 
ding near Brunswick-square, and Mary Garland, a good-looking gir! 
were brought up from the Foundling Wateh-house, where they had 
been locked up all night, on charges one against another 

The watchman stated, that about 11 o’clock the preceding night, he 
wes called by the male prisoner to take charge of the female, who we- 
making a disturbance before his door. and he could pot get her away 
he took her to the waten-house, where both stated to the watech-hous¢ 
keeper their case. 

The female prisoner charged Mr. Conkey with assaulting and beat- 
ing her; the watch-house-keeper entered her charce first, then too! 
Mr. Conkey's charge against her for making a riot and disturbance 
betore his house, and locked them beth up) Mr. Conkey stated to the 
magistrate, that on the preceding evening his wife and sister went te 
the play ; he saw them to the door, ane on his return he met Miss 
Garland in the street, who accosted and invited him to her apartment. 
Hie had no money about him, aad fearful if he accompanied her with- 
out money he might lose his watch, he went into a public-house kep' 
by a friend of his, with whom he left it, and then borrowed a few 
shillings from him. He took a coach in Broad-street, and instead of 
accompanying Miss Garland to her apartment, took her home to his 
house, telling her he was a widower. They supped together and had 
plenty to drink, but fearing the return of his wife from the play, he 
told her she must not stop. She wished him a good night and depart 
ed ; but returned shortly after in company with a man, and they kep! 
knocking at the door; she insisted on getting in unless he paid her 





ness of individuals. 

Mr. Maguire said his poor brother had long been convinced of the 
impropriety of his conduct, and in a letter received some time ago by 
one of his family, attributed, in the language of a broken heart, all the 
misfortunes with which it had pleased God to afilict those who were 
nearest to him, to his own absurd impetuosity. 

Mr. Maguire then stated, that his brother had written to him fre- 
quently after the expiration of the seven years, and in every letter as- 
sured him of his expectation of being sent back to his native country 
without delay. The different Governors had, he intimated, pledged 
themselves, that he should either be sent home or made a free settler, 
a privilege to which he became entitled many years before by bis irre- 
proachable conduct in the settlement, as well as by the services he had 
rendered. During the lile of Governor +——, he had received the so- 
lemn promise of a redemption from the captivity which he then con- 
sidered insupportable; and he bad no doubt of the sincerity of that 
gentleman, to whom he had for a considerable time acted as clerk. He 
had how, however, exceeded the term of his transportation 17 years, 
and by the force of habit become reconciled to his situation. In fact, 
his native country presented such a blank io one who had been so long 
away, in the death of relations and friends, and the general desolation 
that visited that unfortunate Island, that all he looked for was the pri- 
vilege just described. Governor had repeated the assurances 
he had been so long accustomed to receive, that 500 acres of land 
should be given to him, and left entirely at his disposal; but “ the 
promise was great, and the performance nothing.” In despair of ever 
being improved in his condition, or of ever seeing his other, (to whom 
he was very dear,) or any other of his relations, the last letter he wrote 
was filled with self-reproaches, and the efiects of a bitter recollection 
of what he might have been, contrasted with what he was. 

Mr. Maguire, who was much affected during part of this recital, ob- 
served, thathe by no means presumed to attempt a justification of his 
brother’s conduct. Of the necessity of pursuing those who meditated 
an attack upon the constituted authorities at the period of the distur- 
bances, there could be no doubt ; even many who were more deeply | 
concerned in the transaction of 1798, than his brother, had long since 
acknowledged that fact without looking at the sad picture of their | 
children grown into life without the hopes or expectations they might | 
have naturally formed from hereditary respectability. His object in 
making this application to his Lordship was, that as his Lordship was 
well acquainted with Ireland, and had long been connected with one 
of the first houses there, he might be led by the detail of so severe a 
case to interfere and represent the grievance in the proper quarter. 

The Lord Mayor asked whether Mr. Maguire had procured the ne- 
cessary certificate ; to which the latter answered, that upon applying 
by letter for it, he received information that it had been transmitted 
to the settlement. 

His Lordship then assured Mr. Maguire that an application to Mr. 
Capper, of the Home Secretary’s Office, would meet with immediate 
attention, and that the unfortunate man whose case had been so pa- 
thetically stated by his brother, would no doubt +e done justice to. 

Mr. Maguire said he was aware of the humanity of Mr. Capper, but 
had no idea that an application in that quarter would be attended with | 
the desired effect. As, however, he had his Lordship’s recommenda- | 
tion to state the grievance at the Secretary's Office, he should make | 


no delay. He then very gratefully returned thanks to the Lord Mayor, | 
and left the Justice Room. 








BOW-STREET. 

Brcamy.—Thomas Gibbon was brought before the sitting magistrate, | 

charged with feloniously intermarrying with Mary Anne Parsons, bis 
lawful wife Elizabeth being alive. 

The second wife, now about 18 years of age, is the daughter of a 

very industrious and respectable old couple ; and in the summer of last 


. . * * } 
year she became acquainted with the prisoner, and formed so violent 


an attachment, that all the persuasions and threats of her parents were ( 


{ 





her. The father and mother had endeavoured in vain to find her, when 
Mrs. Parsons passing one day through Russell-street, Covent-garden, 
met a woman who had a bundle in her hand and was wearing a shaw! | 
of her daughter's, She bad her and aman who was with her brought 
to this Office, and the daughter and her paramour were discovered in 
consequence, and brought here also. 

Mr. Parsons then stated, as one of the reasons he had for objecting 
to the prisoner’s marriage with hie daughter, that he had received in- 
formation that he had a wife living. ‘The prisoner was asked upon 


that occasion if it was true that he was already married, and he so- 
lemnly declared he was not. The girl was taken home by her parents, 
aud was separated for a time from the prisoner, but the intimacy was 





some money ; she made a great disturbance before his house; he 
could not prevail on her to go away, and he was necessitated to give 
her in charge to a watchman, who took her to the watch-house, wheu 
she preferred a charge against him, and he was detained al! night. 

Miss Garland now charged the prisoner with taking her from Broad. 
street in a hackney-coach, to the Skinners’, in Judd-street, where hy 
discharged the coach, and they bad something to drink ; she Jent Mr 
Conkey the money to pay the coach hire, and for the liquor they had 
to drink. Whilst she was in the coach with Mr. Conkey, he informed 
her he lived in street, that he was unmarried, and lived with a 
lady who regularly walked Bond-street every night; that he had no 
money about him, but if she paid for the coach and for what they hat 
on the way, he would pay her as soon as he got home, besides payinw 
herself. She accompanied him home, and besides paying the expen- 
ses, they supped and drank together, and she gave hima couple o1 
hours’ company ; after which, he contrived to get her out of the house, 
and shut the door against her; she knocked to demand the money Ire 
had deprived her of, and he struck her several times, and he gave her 
in charge of the watchman ; they went to the watch-house, where sKe 
also gave charge of Mr. Conkey, and he was detained 

The magistrate stated that he would dismiss both charges; and i! 
they were not satisfied with that, they might indict each other at the 
Sessions. 








BOW-S!IREET. 

Burke v. MacmutiinceER anp O'Conxor.—Mrs. Catherine Mac. 
mullinger and Mrs. Jane O'Coonor were brought up to auswer the 
complaint of Mary Burke, spinster. 

Miss Mary Burke, having bobb'd an introductory curtsey, said 
“God bless your Wurichip, U keeps a little bit of a stall in Cleer 
market, and by the same token my namie’s Mary Burke, your Llonour, 
and Kitty Macmullinger and Jenny O'Connor, they keeps stalls along 
side o’me—one behint and t’other afore, your Honour, just ove: 





| against Mistress Parkinson’s gin shop at the corner , and this blessed 


morning, your Honour, while | was selling my little bits o things 
and saying nothing at all to nobody—barrin the customers, you: 
Wurtchip—Kate Macmullinger comes up to me, and knocks me righ' 
fiat down on the broad o’me back, your Honour, and Jenny O'Con 
nor jumped o’the belly o’ime till I was like to be—quite undeceni!; 
sick, your Honour’s Honour. 

The accused ladies lifted up their hands and eyes in astonishment, 
and at the close of every sentence exclaimed, “ Bad Juck to fals: 
swearing, any how!” “ Don't believe a word of it, your Honour,” & 

However, they had no evidence to disprove the assault, and they 
were held to bail, 





SWEARING IN THE NEW LORD MAYOR. 





Yesterday, Nov. 8th, the Lonp Mayor, accompanied by the Lerid 
Mayor elect, several Aldermen, the Sheriffs, and Livery of the com- 
panies of Stationers and Merchant Tailors, set off from the Mansion 
House, a little after one o'clock, for Guildhall, to attend the swearing 
in of the Lord Mayor. 

Upon their arrival at the Hall, a Court of Aldermen was held, fo: 
the general dispatch of public business. Sundry persons were sworn. 
and others allowed to be brokers. 

The Chamberlain reported the state of the Orphans’ Fund, when the 
Court ordered £20,700 of the outstanding debt to be paid off and 
discharged, and directed the Chamberlain to advertise as usual. 

Comunissioners of the Court of Request for December were a) 
pointed. 

Sundry Coal Undertakers were licensed. 

They then proceeded to the Great Hall to swear in the Lord Mayo« 
elect; when being called upon in due form, according to custom, tv 
come forth and take upon him the office, his Lordship advanced to the 
table, and took the usual oaths, which were administered by the De- 
puty Town Clerk. 

The accustomed forms of presenting the City mace, purse, and 
seals, and of delivering the sword, were then gone through, when bis 
Lordship received the congratulations of his brethren, the City O:- 
ficers, &c. and shortly after adjourned to the Mansion-Louse to dinne. 


LORD MAYOR'S DAY, Nov. 9th. 


This being the day on which the Lord Mayor elect (Alderman Hey- 
GATE) enters on the duties of his office, his Lordship, accompanied by 
the City Officers, &c. proceeded in somewhat more than the usuai 
state from Guildhal) to Blackfriar’s-bridge, where the City barges 
were in readiness to convey them to Westminster Hall. The etfeets 
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along which the Procession passed were much crowded, and win- | 
dows of the houses presented a goodly show of Ladies. The follow. | 
ng was the Order of the Procession :—- 
Peace Otlicers. 
The Under City Marshal on Horseback. 
The Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants, of the Worshipful | 
Company of Merchant Tailors, in Carriages, with 
their Banners and Attendants. 
Grand Military Band of Music. 


Kettle Drums. 


ANCIENT HERALD, 
of England bare-headed, on Horseback, 
plumed and habited in a supeib Ta- 
bard, with the Arms of England. 
Standard-Bearer ons Horseback, ha- 
bited in Half Armour, and bear- 
ing the Banner of his Knight, 
the device a black Eagle. 
Two Esquires on Horseback, in Half Armour, bearing the Shield and 


Sword of their Knight. 

Yeomen of the Salm Ere Yeomen of the 

rat ANCIENT KNIGHT, . ea 

Mounted on an Arabian Charger, plumed and armed cap-a-pie, in an 

entire Suit of Brass Scale Armour, 
Two Armourers. 

Two Trumpeters on Horseback. 
Standard Bearer on Horseback, 
habited in Half Armour, and 
bearing the Banner of his 
Knight, the device a 
Red Cross. 

‘Two Esquires on Horseback in Half Armour, bearing the Shield and 


Sword of their Knight. 
ae of the ANCIENT KNIGHT. Yeomen of the 
juard. Guard. 
Mounted on an Arabian Charger, plumed and armed cap-a-pie, in 
King Henry V's suit of Polished Steel Armour, 
Two Armourers. 

Two Trumpeters on Horseback. 
Standard Bearer og Horseback, ha- 
bited in Half Armour, bearing 
the Banner of his Knight, the 
device a Lion Rampant, 
in Gold. 

Two Esquires on Horseback, in Half Armour, bearing the Shield and 


Sword of their Knight. 
Yeomen of the , 7 . Yeomen of the 
ced ANCIENT KNIGHT. yaad 
Mounted on an Arabian Charger, and armed cap-a-pie, in an entire 
suit of polished Brass Armour. 
Two Armourers. 
Marsha!men of London. 
The Lord Mayor's Eight Servants, in splendid Liveries. 
The principal City Marshal. 
THE LORD MAYOR, 
In his State Carriage, drawn by Six Horses. 
The late Lord Mayor, drawn “by Six Horses. 
The Lady Mayoress, drawn by Six Horses. 
The Senior Aldermen in their Carriages. 
The Recorder in his Carriage. 
The Junior Aldermen in their Carriages. 
The Two Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, in their State Chariots. 
The Chamberlain of London. 
The Common Sergeant. 
The Town Clerk. 
Judges of the Sheriff's Court. 
Cominon Pleaders. 
The Comptroller. 
The Remembrancer. 
The Selicitor. 
Under Sheriffs. 

At the Obelisk, Bridge-street, the Procession, on its return from 
{Vestminster in the State Barges of the several Companies of London, 
will be joined by the Carriages of the Royal Family, Ambassadors, 
bis Majesty's Ministers of State, the Nobility, the Judges, Members of 
Parliament, and other persons of distinction invited to the Banquet. 

THE DINNER. 

The provision provided is on a scale of the capacity of One Thou- 
cand Three Hundred guests. The following is a copy of the bill 
of fare :— 

Imprimis—3000 pounds of real turtle, which fill upwards of 200 
tureens—300 dishes of game, hares, pheasants, partridges, &c. &c. 
and some of the finest and rarest species—84 fowls—30 peacocks—80 
turkeys—34 sirloins of beef—24 stewed rumps of beef—48 hams—60 
tongues—48 large pigeon pies—36 large raised pies—48 fish of the 
Ginest species—28 ragouts—128 jellies, creams, &c. &c.—600 large 
fruit pies—36 large marrow puddings—50 sallads—48 large dishes of 
curious cookery, each of which would take a chapter to describe—100 
full grown pine apples—2U6 pounds of grapes of the finest descrip- 
tion—250 ice creams, and pears, apples, olives, cakes, and dried fruit 
of the finest and rarest description. 

The wines are in profusion—“ from humble Port to Imperial To- 
kay !” and of small beer, one gallon. 

Twelve thousand knives and forks, and six thousand plates aro in a 
state of requisition. 





Trumpeter on 
Horseback. 


| 
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Trumpeter on ( 
Horseback. 


Trumpeter on 
Horseback. 


Guard. Guard. 


Trampeter on 
Horseback. 


Trumpeter. Trumpeter. 


Trumpeter. Trampeter. 








THE KING. 

Nov. 9.—The communications between His Majesty and the Minis- 
fers are sometimes very frequent in the course of the day by the mes- 
eengers and the orderly men, who are placed on the differerft stages | 
between London and Brighton. A corporal and a small company are | 
stationed at each stage, with the exception of where the.coaches are 
always employed in carrying parcels. A bag is made up every even- 
ing, which is regularly conveyed to the Post-office, and thence forward- 
ed to Brighton. An extra messenger or porter is employed solely for 
the purpose of conveying the bag to and from the office, morning and 
evening. There is always one messenger belonging to Carlton Palace | 
establishment, stationed at Brighton. Mr. Watson and Mr. Marrable 
are remaining at Carlton Palace, to attend to whatever may arrive be- 
donging to their office, on His Majesty’s account, and to forward them 
to Brighton, or to their respective destinations. The visiters to see the 
Palace (it being customary at this time to permit it to be seen) are 
very numerous; but none are admitted without orders from the supe- 
sicr officers. 





Vavictics. 


CONVIVIALITY. 
(FROM THE PERCY ANECDOTES, PART 36.) 
A LORD AT HIS EASE. 


A Marquess of Winchester, who lived in the reign of Charles the 
Second, used to dine at six or seven in the evening, and to continue 
the meal until the same hour in the morning ; during which time he 


She Aion. 
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drank, sometimes listened to music, conversed, or smoked ; while the 
rest of the company were not expected to follow his example, but had 
their free choice to go or come, sit, or rise, sleep, or eat and drink. 
The dishes and bottles were never removed from table ; when morning 
came, the Marquess would hunt or hawk, if the weather was fair ; if 
not, he would dance, go to bed at eleven, and repose until evening, 
when he rose to begin the same round of debauch again. 


LONDON TAVERNS. 
“ A tavern,” says an old writer, “is the common consumption of 
the afternoon, and the murdever or maker away of a rainy day. To 
give you the total reckoning of it, it is the busy man’s recreation, the 
idle man’s business, the melancholy mau’s sanctuary, the stranger's | 
welcome, the Inns of Court man’s entertainment, the scholar’s kind- | 
ness, and the citizen’s country. It is the study of sparkling wits, and | 





/a cup of canary their book.” 


A considerable change has taken place.in the manners ef the people 
in regard to taverns. Formerly they were the general place of resort 
for men of genius, rank, and fortune; and even Princes did not dis- 
dain to visit them. ‘The Boar's Head was celebrated for having been 
the place where our Fifth Harry, when Prince of Wales, revelled with 
Falstaff, and all “ the merry men of Eastcheap.” It was at this tavern 
also, that Henry’s brothers, the Princes Thomas aud Joha, revelled a 
whole night iv 1410, when theix attendants got into an affray, which 
could not be appeased without the interference ef the Mayor, Sheriff, 
and the principal citizens. 

Of little loss antiquity than the Boar's Head, is the White Hart in 
Bishopsgaté-street, which some few years ago bore on its front the 
date of its erection in 1489. 

In the time of Shakspeare, the places principally honoured by 
genius were the Sun and Moon Tavern, in Aldersgate-street; the Devil 
Tavern, in Fleet-street, close to Temple-bar ; and the famous one 
called the Mermaid, which was situated in Cornhill, There, as Beau- 
mont tells us, 





“ hath been shown 

& Wit able enough to justify the town 

“ For three days past—wit that might warrant 

“ For the whole city to talk foolishly 

“ Till that were cancell’d ; and when that was gone, 

* We left an air behind us, which alone 

“ Waa able to make the two next companies 

“ Right witty ; though but downright fools; more wise.” 


Among other well-frequented taverns of the metropolis of former 
days, iew were more renowned than the White Rose, (the symbol of 
the York party,) in Old Palace-yard, Westminster, which stood near 
the chapel of our lady, behind the high altar of the Abbey Church. 

The gloomy manners of puritanism gave a severe check to these 
temples of jollity ; but the restoration of Charles again revived their 
popniarity. ‘The cavaliers and adherents of the Royal party, for joy 
of that event, were, for a time incessantly drunk ; and from a picture 
of their manners in Cowley’s Comedy of the “ Cutler of Coleman- 
street,” it may be collected, that taverns were places of much more 
frequent resort than churches or conventicles. When the frenzy oi 
the times was, however, abated, taverns, especially those in the City, 
became places for the transaction of almost all descriptions of busi- 
ness. There accounts were settled, conveyances executed ; and there 
attorneys sat as at inas in the country on market days, to receive their 
clients. In that space near the Royal Exchange, which is encompassed 
by Lombard, Grace-church, part of Bishopsgate, and Threadneedie- 
streets, the number of taverns exceeding twenty ; and on the scite of 
the Bank, there stood no less than four. At the Crown, which was one 
of them, it was not unusual, in the course of a single morning, to draw 
a butt of mountain (120 gallons) in gills. 

How much taverns was frequented by the literati in the early part 
of the last century, the Spectator, the Tatler, and other British essay- 
ists, bear abundant evidence ; and there is little doubt but many of 
these papers were produced at a tavern, or originated in the “ wit 
combats” that frequently took place. Although Sir Richard Steele 
was extravagant in his uxvriousness, yet who has not admitted that 
passage in one of his letters to his wife, written from a tavern, in 
which he assures her that he will be with her “ within half a bottle of 
wine ?” 

The change that has taken place in respect to the company frequent- 
ing taverns, is supposed to be owing to the increased expense ; but 
extravagant charges of tavern-keepers in Queen Anne’s time, were 
not less deserving of complaint than they are now. ‘Ihe Duke of Or- 
mond, who gave a dinner to a few friends at the Star and Garter, in 
Pall-mall, was charged twenty-one pounds six shillings and eightpence, 
for four dishes and four, that is, first and second courses, without wine 
or desert. 

GROG. 


Until the time of Admiral Vernon, the British sailors had their al- 
lowance ef brandy or rum served out to them unmixed with water. 
This plan was found to be attended with inconvenience on some occa- 
sions ; and the Admiral, therefore, ordered, that in the fleet he com- 
manded, the spirit should be mixed with water before it was givey to 
the men. This innovation at first gave great offence to the sailors, 
and rendered the Commander very unpepular. The Admiral, at that 
time, wore a grogram coat, and was nicknamed “ Old Grog.” This 
name was afterwards given to the mixed liquor he compelled them to 
take ; and it has since universally obtuined the name of grog. 


OLD WINES. 


The passion for old wine has been sometimes carried to a very ri- 
diculous excess ; for the “ thick crust,” the “bee’s wing,” and the 
several other criterions of the epicure, are but so many proofs of the 
decomposition and departure of some of the best qualities of the wine. 
Had the man that first filled the celebrated Heidelburg tun been 
placed as a sentinel, to see that no other wine was put into it, he 
would have found it much better at twenty-five or thirty years old, 
than at one hundred or hundred and fifty, had he lived so long, and 
been permitted now and then to taste it. 

At Bremen there is a wine cellar called the Store, where five hogs- 
heads of Rhenish wine have been preserved since the year 1625.— 
These five hogsheads cost 1200 francs. Had this sum been put out to 
compound interest, each hogshead would now be worth above a thou- 
sand millions of money ; a bottle of this precious wine would cost 
21,799,480 francs ; and a single wine glass, 2,723,808 francs. 

FE 


ROYAL HUNT. 


Nov. 12.—A large buck, yclept Young Avory, taken from the herd 
of Richmond Park, was turned out last Friday, before a very nume- 
rous field. We scarcely ever witnessed such a motley group of horse- 
dealers, grooms, trainers, &c. as were collected together on the occa- 
sion. It put us in mind of Newmarket Heath on a training day. ‘The 
gentlemen came for a gallop, and they had one; but not exactly as 
they expected, for the deer, in accordance with the wishes of the poor 
lamiowners in the neighbourhood, proved to be a regular road-hunter. 
Young Avory gave his pursuers a good dusting along the Bath road, 
then took a turn down the road to Teddington, passed through Twick- 
enham and the adjoining villages, till he came to Bushby Park, which 
he entered through the great gates. After giving usa good gallop 
round the Park, the stag, finding himself hard pressed, leaped over 
the high pailing which divides the lawn from the Duke of Clarence’s 
|Shrubbery. Water being the poor animal's last resort, he took to the 
|duck-pond at the back of His Royal Highness’s splendid mansion, 
| where he would have been killed had it not been for the timely inter- 
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position of three or four brave chevaliers, who plunged in up to their 
necks in the clear stream, and rescued him for another gallop on the 
road. ‘The Misses Fitz-Clarence and the Earl of Errol were present, 
and seemed highly pleased with the denouement. 





The first stone of a new church has been laid at Attercliffe. The 
Duke of Norfolk presided at this ceremony, attended by Earls Surrey 
and Fitz-William, Lord Milton, several Lodges of Freemasons, &c. 
The singularity of a Catholic Duke performing the ceremony of lay- 
ing the first stone toa Protestant church, elicited the following remarks 
from his Grace: That he felt no scruples at what he had done ; that 
in many vespects he considered himself as much a Protestant as any 
of his feliow-subjects ; that he had taken the oath of allegiance to a 
Protestant King, and if that King were to become a Catholic, he 
should consider himself absolved trom his oath. 

The following is a verbatim copy of a letter from a Gentleman Com- 
moner of B College, Oxford, addressed to his father in the 
country :— 
“ Dear Sir—I write this to-night, (Monday,) and shall put it into 
the post to-morrow, (‘Tuesday.) It will be in town on Wednesday, 
and you will receive it at Greenwich on Thursday. Pray let me have 
some money on Friday, or I shall set off by the Worcester mail on 
Saturday, and be with you on Sunday. 

“ Your’s, most dulifully, “HH, B.” 


The Fancy. 


PUGILISM. 


Between Bartow and Toot e, for 40 Sovereigns, at Scrooby, near 
Bawtry, in Nottinghamshire, on Tuesday, the Sth of November, 100 
miles from London. : 

Barlow, the “I's Yorkshire cove,” who was brought to town with 
such a high character for milling, and a short time since so handsomely 
disposed of by the John Bull fighter (Josh, Hudson) at St. Alban’s, 
without a shadow of chance, on his returu home,swas pecked and 
laughed at by the Johnny Kaws in his neighbourhood, as nobody : 
although but a few weeks previously to his making his appearance ia 
the London Ring he was the terror to the Chaw Bacons for miles 
round Bawtry, as he had floored them all in ten successive baides. So 
much importance is the London mark. Tootle, a big one, upwards 
of fourteen stone, picked out Barlow as an casy customer, put down 
his blunt without the least hesitation of success ; and invited bis friends 
to see him serve oul the “ defeated cove from Lunnun.” Upwards of 
two thousand persons mustered upon the occasion, consisting princi- 
pally of farmers and their servants. Tootle observed, “he did not 
like short half-minute time ; and, therefore, wished for a minule to be 
allowed between each round.” Barlow perfectly agreed with his op- 
ponent; when both prepared to “‘ show fight.” Tootle had for his 
second a brother ; and Barlow appeared in the ring, as jolly as a sand- 
boy, with the Champion of Eugland as his attendant. Tootle, on 
viewing Crib, (it was thought by the by-standers,) began rather to 
“drop down a little upon his luck.” 

Round 1. On stripping, Barlow had not improved in appearance 
since his London touch ; and Tootle was a fine fat paunchy ceve as 
any boxer would wish to have Ail at. Neither of the combatants was 
eager to go to work ; but after a little scrambling and running about 
the ring, Barlow went down from a hit—.4 liny bil of shouting for 
Tootle, and his friends thought it was “all right.” 

2. Tootle now came up tc the scratch upon as “ guod terms” with 
himself, and as confident as an Alexander that the day was his own. 
He commenced play, had the best of it, and Barlow was again hit 
down. “ Sartain sure,” said the Yokels, “ Barlow will be done over 
as he was in Lunnun ring,” and pulled out their little bags to sport a 
trifle on Tootle. 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and last.—In the last four rounds a change took 
place, and Tootle was getting the worst of it. It was pully-hauly— 
Tootle out of wind, and two instead of one minute between each round 
would now have been of service to him. He hit shorf, and kept a most 
respectable distance from Barlow. The latter hero, finding he could 
not lose, kept playing upon his opponent’s body like a druin, till he 
gave him a finisher in the wind market, which produced not only an 
involuntary teotle-too, after the manner of a lesson on the flute, but 
put an end to the fight in fifteen minutes. 

Remarks.—It was a complete Yokel fight, and Barlow does not 
staud a jot higher in the estimation of the London Fancy from the 
above conquest. ‘Tootle is 40 years of age, and has no pretensions 
to science. Notwithstanding it was a scrambling pully-hawly battle, 
Barlow was severely punished, and Tootle did not go away without 
some heavy raps. We think it bad jadgment on the part of Barlow's 
backers to have let him enter into the above contest, as he is matched 
for £100 aside, against David Hudson, on the 31st of December. At 
all events, Barlow is none the better for this victory. 


SCOUOTBAND. 


From the Glasgow Journal. 
CALEDONIAN CANAL. 

We formerly mentioned the completion of the Caledonian Canal, 
and the passage of the Lochness steam-boat through the Canal. Lately 
a party landed at Fort Augustus, having saluted, by a discharge of 
fire-arms, all the houses of the principal proprietors of the ground on 
the banks, who returned the salute in a similar manner, when above 
fifty gentlemen were entertained by Mr. Grant in the School-house, 
The next morning the party embarked for Fort William. In passing 
Loch Oich, they s.rtuted the mansion-house of Glengary, and the band 
playing My name it is Donald M’ Donald, which was returned from the 
Old Castle, and the Chieftain himself joined the party. They after- 
wards passed through Loch Lochy, a sheet of water about ten miles 
in extent; the hills on whose shores seemed to contain the whole po- 
pulation of Lochaber, who cheered with the utmost enthusiasm. The 
last piece of the Canal is about eight miles in length, and contains 12 
locks, the passing through whici occupied three hours. At half-past 
five the vessel dipt her keel in the waters of the Western Ocean, which 
was marked by a salute from Fort William, the inhabitants of whom 
testified their joy by bon-fires and acclamations, aided by a plentiful 
supply of whiskey from the gentlemen of the town. At half-past seven 
eighty-seven gentlemen, the guests of Mr. Grant, sat down to a hand- 
some and plentiful dinner in the Mason Lodge. After the cloth had 
been drawn, and the usual loyal and patriotic toasts had been drank, 
“ Prosperity to the Caledonian Canal” was given. 

We subjoin an account of the length of the Canal, and the depth of 
the cut at the different parts :-—From the Sea lock at Clachnary te 
Muirtow, the length is 1 mile 10 chains; depth from the sea tg Doch- 
garroch, 12 feet; from Muirtown, through Loch Dochfour, to Loch 
Ness, 6 miles 55 chains ; depth from Dochgarroch to Loch Ness, from 
10 to 12 feet. Length of Loch Ness, 23 miles 56 chains; from the 
S.W. end of Loch Ness to Loch Oich, 5 miles 35 chains; depth in 
this distance, from 12 to 18 feet. Length of Loch Oich, 3 miles 56 
chains—the shallowest part of the Loch is 9 feet. From the 5.W. end 
of Loch Oich to Loch Lochy, the distance is 1 mile 65 chains ; and the 
depth from 10 to 20 feet. Length of Loch Lochy 10 miles; and from 
S.W. end of Loch Lochy to Carpach Sea loch, 8 miles and 3 chains— 
the total length being 6U miles 40 chains, of which 37 miles 32 chains 
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= through Lochs or Lakes, and 23 miles 8 chains of Canal cutting. 
row Loch Lochy to the regulating lock near it, there is a depth of 
from 12 to 18 feet ; from the regulating lock to Neptune's Staircase, 
at Banavie, the depth is 15 feet ; and from the chain of eight locks at 
Banavie, to the sea of Comach, there is a full depth of water in the 
Canal of 20 feet. 

Evissurcu, Nov.4.—(From a Correspondent.)—Appeals have been 
lodged in the House of Lords, against the decisions of the Court of | 
Session in Scotland; in the cases of the Earl of Wemyss and Marcu, 
v. Sir James Montgomery, Bart. and in that of Sir William F. Elliot, 
Bart. of Stobs and Wells, v. Messrs. Pott. 





From the Edinburgh Scotsman of Nov. 9. 

We are sorry to learn that Mr. Wedderburn, the Solicitor-General, 
died at Kirkcudbright on Thursday, 7th November 

We understand that the Royal Bank of Scotland has come to the 
resolution of charging interest on cash account credits, at the rate of 
four per cent. only, at their office here, and at their Branch at Glas- 
gow. The practice of charging the old rate of interest on cosh ac- 
counts was made a subject of complaint by one of our correspondents | 
two or three weeks ago. We deferred publishing his letter till we 
should be better informed as to the facts. But we have no doubt that 
when the practice has been abolished by one bank, the others will fol- 
low the example, and the grievance will be soon removed. 

Passengers erossing the Earthen Mound are much interrupted by a 

“nuisance which has been gradually increasing during the last year ory 
two. Pictures and ballads have long been stuck up on the wall to 
arrest the idler ; but we have observed that a bookseller has of late 
actually taken possession of the parapet wall of the bank inclosure ; 
and the consequence is, that the flag-stones, for the space of eight or | 
ten yards, are entirely occupied by the itinerant literati, while the | 
bibliopolist himsei!, and some of the more thinking of his customers, 
are observed reposisg in the book-carriage, engaged in conversation 
or in reading , and in this way the unfortunate passenger, who has 
other objects in view, is compelled, we may say in the language of 
Auld Reekie, to keep the crown of the causeway, along with four-tooted 
animals, 

Last week the female inhabitants of a house in Clyde-street were 
alarmed by a cry that thieves were in their garden, where there hap- 
pened at the time to be a washing of clothes, They were instantly 
seized with a violent shivering, which incapacitated them from every 
active measure, until reinforced by a gentleman in the neighbourhood. 
‘They then sallied ont, when the most aged of them seized hold of a 
ragged youth about sixteen, who made a desperate resistance, till 
overpowered by the posse that was collected against him. An asso- 
ciate was observed on the top of the wall; but unfortunately he made 
his escape with a bundle of clothes. In the course of the same even- 
ing, a boy of infamous character having clothes in his possession which 
be could not account for, was apprehended by the police, on suspicion 
of being the runaway ; which suspicion, on inquiry, turned out to be 
unfounded. Both were arraigned in the police court, when the fellow 
who was caught in the fact was sentenced to sixty days’ confinement 
in Bridewell, half of which time to be fed on bread and water. ‘The 
other, as an idle and disorderly character, was sentenced to thirty 
days’ confinement; and the articles found in his possession were or- 
dered to be detained. 

Iv our last we noticed what appeared to us as one of the permanent 
changes at the Palace of Holyroodhouse—an unseemly wall erected 
on the south side. We are, however, glad to learn, that the wall in 
question forms no part of the permanent projected alterations at the 
Palace, but that it is only placed there, and constructed of old mate- 
rials, as a /emporary protection to the lately planted shrubbery inclosed 
by it in that quarter. The projected permanent alterations and re- 
pairs on the Palace, and adjoining grounds, we have heard, on good 
authority, are on an extensive scale, and such as, if carried into exe- 
cution, will not only add to the magnificence of this national and inte- 
resting edifice, but also, by laying it much more open, will tend greatly 
to the improvement of the Palace. 

We understand that the Curators of the Duke of Buccleugh and 
Queensbury have reduced the rents of his Grace's estates in Rox- 
burghshire, 20 per cent. 

It has been determined in the Town-council, to open an additional 
communication between the North Bridge and the Lower Flesh Mar- 
ket, by making an entrance from the New Stairs at the end of Mr. 
Black's shop. This will be felt to be a great accommodation by the 
inhabitants of all the north-east parts of the city. Perhaps it is not 
generally known, that the public is indebted for the new and convent- 
ent access whieh this stair affords to the Fruit Market, &c. entirely to 
the present proprietors of the Old Post-Office. Our civic rulers not 
only refused to bear any part of the expense of the stair, though it is 
a great thoroughfare, but, for some reason which it is not easy to di- 
vine, strenuously opposed its erection. 

His Majesty has been pleased to appoint Sir Walter Scott, Bart. to 
be a Deputy-Lieutenant for the couaty of Roaburgh. 

We are well informed, that Sic James Wemyss Mackenzie has al- 
ready obtained the promises of support in his favour of a great ina- 
jority of the Freeholders of Ross-shire, and will be unanimously elect- 
ed M. P. for that county. ; , 

Considerable progress has been made in the projected improvements 
on Queen-street Gardens. The partition wall which divided the ground 
from north to south has been thrown down ; and the high wall which 
inclosed the west division, on the north, has been superseded by a low 
parapet and railing. The whole ground is thus laid open to view from 
Abercromby Place. After experiencing the effect of this improvement, 
it will be strange if the large unseemly walls which, invidiously as it 
were, shut out the Gardens at the west end of Queen-street, from He- 
riot Row, be long permitted to remain. The want of foliage in the 
scenery of: Edinburgh has been often remarked, though no other city 
possesses the same facilities of remedying the defect. Such is man’s 
love of natural beauty, that in a populous town the appearance of a 
clump of trees is scarcely less refreshing to the eyes than an oasis in 
a desert. The change which we would venture to recommend would 
improve the appearance equally of Queen-street and Heriot Row ; and, 
at a very small expense, would contribute more to the ornament of 
the city than any public building, however costly and magnificent. 


From the Glasgow Courier of November 14. 


On Wednesday afternoon the 23d ult. at Gateside, parish of Strathiniglo, 
a woman who had long been subject to epileptic fits, was inadvertently left 
in the house by herself, when, being seized by an attack of the disease, she 
rose from her bed, and having gone too near the grate, her clothes took 
fire. Her dress consisted entirely of cotton. Totally unconscious of her 
situation, she walked deliberately to the door, completely enveloped in 
flames, and had proceeded a considerable way along the street, when she 
was observed by a mercantile gentleman from Perth, who was upon busi- 
ness in the village, and who attempted to smother tbe remaining part of 
her garments, still on fire, by means of some yarn which was drying on a 
hedge. The poor Woman upbraided-him ‘or touching her, so completely 
insensible was she to the deplorable accident which had befallen her. The 
gentleman most feelingly immediately ordered his gig, and drove to Auch- 
termuty for medical assistance. So severely was her body burnt, that the 
sensibility of the nerves bad beén destroyed. She was afterwards quite 
sensible to her situation ; yet she complained of no pain, but a feeling of 
coldness, till Thursday mght, when she expired. 

Trerr ayp Reset.—An anonymous communication to a respectable 
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rected to examine the stock of an itinerant vender of books at the head of 
the Mound, and having lately missed several books, and particularly two 
sets of six volumes, of the value of two guineas and a half, he lost no time 
in — on the information he had received. Having made arrangements 
with a 
amine books of the person pointed out by his friendly informant, and soon 

discovered seveu of the stolen volumes. Receiving only evasive answers | 
came forward and took the vender and books to the Police Office. From 
son who keeps a sort of grocery and spicit shup at the head of the Cowgate, 
who, in his turn, said he bought them of a certain woman, who was imme- 
diately brought to the Office, and on being confronted with several book- 
sellers’ apprentices, she was identified by them as the thief. 
practice was to go to the shops in the morning before nine o'clock, and ask 
for some trifling article, and while the shop-boy turned his back to reach 
it, she put the most valuable books she could lay her bands on ander her 
aprou or cloak, by whieh means she always got clear off. 
the depredations this womau has carried on for a Jeagth of time, as, from 

the variety of a bookseiler’s stock, and the necessity of displaying new pub- | 


Edinburgh, who has not suffered more or less ; as, independent of the gen- | 
tleman who was so active in the measures whieh led to her te age 
three others have ascertained their losses to be from 101. to 20 


them for a trifle to the second resetter. We understand it is a commen 
practice, in order to avoid detection, to disguise books thus purchased, by 


) altering their appearance from fair to dark backs, although newly bound, | 


Stewart was yesterday senteuced to 60 days’ confinement in Bridewell, and 
to be fed on bread and water. 


mountain districts. 
Tuesday last at Murthy Castle, the beautiful residence of Sir George 
Stewart, Bart. of Granduully, on occasion of the tenantry presenting a hand- 
some piece of plate to John A. Stewart, Esq. to testify their joy at his bappy 
recovery from his late accident. 

‘rhe strawberry beds at Barnbill are in general at present in full blossom ! 
—many of the plants have fruit in considerable forwaraness: a few were 
pulled on Thursday perfectly ripe, well sized, and of good flavour, of which 
we have ocular and. palatable demoustration. Should the present mild 
weather continue for a few days longer, Captain Moncrieff may have the 
gratificetion of iuviting his friends to a strawberry feast in the month of 
November.—Perth Puper. 

EXTRAORDINARY Car¥.—Ou the 30th ult. a calf, only three months 
old, fed by Mr. Robert Hope, farmer in Dike, was killed by Mr William 
Halliday, flesher ix Moffat, the gross weight of which was 2Ust. 9lbs.—14Ib. 
to the stone, viz — 


Four quarters P ° P 22st. 12lb. 

Head and feet ‘ . . 2 0 

Hide andtallow . . e ’ 4 il 
2 9 


Cattle Market, Oct. 30.—As we do not happen to belong to the fami- 
ly of croakers, we would much rather be excused from the disagreea- 
ble task of reporting the weekly state of our cattle market. For a 
long time past, every succeeding Wednesday has been worse than an- 
other ; and when the faimer’s prospects are io begin to brighten, aud 
afford him at least a hope of better times, is still a problem unsolved 
and unsolveable. The Sands, this day, were again completely crowded 
with cattle, and altogether the supply might be said to exceed that of 
any corresponding October market for some years past. As this is the 
season when the farmers Jay in their winterers, a good many beeves, 
of course, changed masters ; but the prices left the sciler nothing to 
boast of. Cattle bought 3 or 4 montlis ago, so far from repaying the 
expense of teeding, were in many ivatapces disposed of at dead loss, 
and, in others, driven home in the forlorn hope of finding a better 
market. Sinall Highland bullocks were sold at from 3Us. to 45s. per 
head ; good two-year olds from £3 to £4 10s. and five guineas ; and 
excellent three-year olis at £7 10s. Indeed, last week, the very best 
lot of bullocks in the market—and beautiful cattle they were—ouly 
brought £7 4s. per head. ‘The principal dealers “hung back” till 
near the “ fag end” of the market, and then, we believe, excellent bar- 
gains were yot from divers farmers, who had nothing else for it—who 
must meet “ the laird,” or the laird’s factor, in a few days, and who 
kuow that to go empty handed is not the best way te obiain a reduc- 
tion of rent. 
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STATE OF IRELAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER. 


CONCLUSION OF LETTER V. 


Evsection oF ReEPRESERTATIVES.—The single suggestion J shall offer 
on this subject is, that the electors should vote by ba'lot; and in making 
this proposition, [have reference, as well to the general moral result, as to 
the particular occasion: for such an arrangement would remove, or neu- 
tralize, all the degrading and demoralizing habits that | have already de- 
tailed as growing out of the present mode of managing the forty-shilling 
freeholders in Ireland. 

1 am well aware that many other measures may be suggested for the 
amelioration of lrish affairs, but 1 do not feel that this is the place for such 
a minute enumeration. My wish was to skeich a compendious outline of 
the evils, and their remedies ; and having done so, to the best of my judg- 
ment, to leave the case in the care of those most competent to give effect to 
oy. suggestion that ag be thought worthy of consideration 

aving, in a former letter, stated certain alleged cases of mischief which 
did not appear to me to operate in the prejudicial manner imputed to them, 
1 shall now, with your permission, advert to some measures which have 
been proposed as remedies, but whieli do not, in my mind, merit adoption ; 
and first we will discuss the proposed repeal of the Act of Legislative 
Union, which, owing to passing events, is the more entitled to conside- | 
ration 

This is a subject upon which I am not disposed to qualify the expression 
of my feelings. Nothing can be more absurd, delusive, or mischievous, } 
than the proposition of such a measure at the present moment. I am per- | 
fectly satisfied that no honest Irishman will, upon reflection, approve its 
agitation. I lament, however, to perceive, that some good men have been 
entrapped, by specious professions, into a co-operation with persous, the 
bare association with whom should awake their caution. 

There never was a period within the six centuries of Anglo-[rish con- 
nexion, when that connexion was so likely to prove beueficial to ‘reland, as 
at the present time; and yet this moment of mutual regard is selected for 
an angry discussion, whose tendencies are al] directed to the severnuce of 
such friendly dispositions 

Before they proceed one step further, I caj!] upon those fallacious fulmi- 
nators to answer the following queries :— 

Ist. Who reduced Ireland to her present deplorable condition? Did her 
miseries commence in the year 1800? Was not the unmitigated system of 
misrule enacted, upheld, and executed by irish Legislators? They may | 
answer, it‘was Irish agency, but British pokey. be it so. Do they think 
that a British Minister would, have less inflaence now than at any fermer 
time? Would‘places, aud pensions, and patronage, and power, be less 
seductive now, in a convention of avowed paupers, than tiey had been when 
the Irish Parliament was composed of men of comparative independence 
and affluence ? 

2d. Suppose the Act of Union to be repealed, I ask who would be most 
likely to be returned as Members of an Irish House of Commons, at this 
day? This is coming to the point. I challenge the advocaies for repeal 
to go through the list ef Counties and Boroughs, and name the persons who 











buokseller in Hanover-street, has led to the discovery of the rere 
of extensive depredations on him aud others in the same line. He was di- 


. 


olice Oiticer, who was to remain within call, he proceeded to ex- | 
to his interrogatories, he made a signal to the Officer, who immediately | 
his examination next day it appeared that he purchased the books of a per- | 


Her uniform | 


It is astwnishing | 


lications for sale on the counters, and their constant fluctuation, it is impos- | 
' sible to estimate the amouut of them , but there is searcely a bookseller in | 


.each. ‘The, 
woman, whose name is Margaret Stewart, has been in custody since Friday. | 
The grocer bartered with her for meal and barley, &c. and afterwards sold | 


ay er 
doing business in a business-like way. Bat they dare not publish the re- 
sult; for, if they know Ireland well, they must know that those likely to be 
returned would be the most certain to perpetuate and increase the evils of 
the country. 

Jd Again-—supposing the Act of Union to be repealed, is there the 
slightest dou'it, but if the British Minister should desire to have it re-enacted 
hy the new Parliament, he could achieve his object on the first day of their 
Session? Any person answering this interrogatory in the negative, mast 
be either very iguorant or very deceitful. 

I can well imagine that a factious, inflammatory Curio of the city may 
have ulterior views in the agitation of this question. He may be alarmed 
at the progress of liberal opinions, and well Knows that his violent iihera- 
lity would be more readily sanctioned by an Irish, than an luoperial, Legis- 
lature. ‘The notable declaration made at one of the civie feasts, in the pre- 
sent year, cannot be so soon forgotten, when it was traitorously shouted by 
an individual, that if the King did net support a certain party, the Crown 
would not be long on his head. ‘The present enthusiastic paroxysm appears 
to furnish a correct illustration of the sincerity with which the Lberal, en- 
lightened, eloquent, and worshipful orator avowed his principles of condi- 
tional, or contingent, loyalty, on that occasion. 

My lite for it, Sir, that one of the first acts of the revived Diet would be 
to re-embody all the Yeomanry Corps, particularly in Ulster. Let those 
who really love treland say, do they wish to see them re-established ? 
Whatever afflictions their re-establishment would bring apon the country, 
still, some results would uecessarily follow, most beveficial to imdividuals, 
among which the revival of the “ good old times” of clothing and accoutre- 
ment jobs would certainly rank the foremost. 

Other persons desire the resurrection of the Irish Parliament, because 
they know thot they might assume and exercise au air of station in it, whieh 
they would not presume even to affect in an Imperial House, where publie 
opinion would sit in judgment upon them. The moral of poor Galliver’s 
Stury 1s well understood, and justly appreciated, by them. ‘hey bear in 


The rage for the Highland costume still seems to be increasing in our | mind, that though he was Quintus Flestrim, or “ ‘The Man Mountain,” ia 
A very splendid pageant of this kind took place on | Lilliput, he never could rise above the rank of diminutive, miserable Gril» 


drig, in Brobdignag. 

Ve learn from history, that Caligula was disposed to bestow the highest 
political rank upon his horse Luciatus, not an inappropriate utle, iy the bye, 
for an inflated corporator of the sister capitol. ft 1s, perhaps, vot so much 
| to be wondered at, thAt the record of such a precedent should exeite even 
| one of the more lethargic under-gyaduates of that species, to fancy hinaselt’ 

possessed with political inspirations and pretensions. 
| Some more there ave who wish to have a Parliament in Dob!in, vpon 
the same account as they would desire the arrival of a company of players, 
or any other exhibition likely to attract customers to the city ; or as the 
inhabitants of a county town would desire to lave a contested election. 
| Those patriots care not what the Parliament may do, or may not do; only 
let there be a Parliament sitting, of some kind or other ; @ good Parlia- 
ment, or a bad Partiainent, is all alike ; a Parliament is a Parliament still. 
They remind one of the Yankee farmer, who, having sold a fat pig to the 
master of an English vessel, contracted to sell ten more pigs at the same 
price each, for which he was paid in advance. The next worning he seut 
a litter of ten yeung pigs, and on the Englishman's remonstrating against 
such a fraudulent execution of the contract, worthy Jonathan calmly replied, 
“ Remember, friend, a pig is a pig.” 

_ Others, again, there are, ely good humored people, who, neither 
influenced by pecuniary motives, nor aspiring to glitter in the galaxy of 
Grildrigs, wish for the restoration of the Parliament, purely out of regard 
to old tines, and because there once was such a thing as a Parliament in 
Irclaud. But, if such a reason were allowed to operate, we could not siep 
there—we must go back much farther—we should have the right heir of 
the gallant Brien Boirhome coming forth to claim his royal rig'its ; and my 
Lord O'Neil wonld, of course, be advanced from his desk at the Post- 
Office, to the throne of his illustrious ancestor, “ Nial of the nine hostages.”’ 
Some trouble would, I fear, arise in a:jjusting the pretensions of others ta 
the provincial and minor realms, among the lineal representatives of the 
Cons, Cormacs, Cuirbres, Aonguses. &e. if we were not relieved from that 
enquiry by the sweeping claims and prior titles of the successors of the sons 
of Milesins, who posses-ed the cow.try nearly twelve centuries before the 
Christian era; nor would they be left long in quiet enjoyment, as they 
should yield to the heirs of the Tuatha de Danaans, who rvled for 197 
years betore them; and they again should yield, ih their turn, to the des 
cendants of the Firbolgs Gan and Seangan, and the cther sous of Limon 
Breac, who ruled for 36 years before them ; and as to all Antediluviag 
claims, they should be relerred to those Druidical Seers constituted as @ 
Committee the other day in Dubtin. 

Perhaps I take too much freedom with the okt Gadeliaa stock in this 
faniiliar reference. 1 should also apologize to you, Sir, for this levity 5 
though, really, this frantic agitation would be highly ridiculous, if it were 
not most grievously mischievous. 

It is notorious, nay, it is not only admitted, but proclaimed, from all 
quarters, that internal distraction and want of capital. are the chief ob- 
stacles to the improvement of Ireland. Then, is not it the extrane o 
cruelty, when there is some prospect of the removal of those obstaeles, ta 
raise up this new difficulty, and send forth a brutum fulmen, to excite pub 
lic clamour, for a measure equally impolitic and impracticable ? 

_ Instead of seeking such a Repeal, good men will rather endeavour to 
limit the Union still more closely at the present moment, in the hope of in- 
troducing a share of British capital into the country, and consolidatiug the 
interests and affections of the Empire. 

! speak the opinion of my countrymen, particularly those most interested, 
when t declare, that [| would much prefer to confide the administration ot 
Ireland to the Imperial Parliament, than to such an assembly as could be 
got up in Dublin under the title of a Parliament. Indeed, | must admit, 
that there is but litle of compliment in the preference ; for, of a}! the ills 
that could afflict the country, none could be devised so grievously pernicious 
as the re-establishment of that system of petty despotism, and profligate 
jobbing, which, for ages, scourged unfortunate ireland, uader the guilty 
inisrule of her domestie legislation. 

This letter has very much exceeded the length I intended, but the new 
and alarming question of a Repeal of the Union, so unexpectedly intro- 
duced to my notice, by the Irish Papers of this day, appeared to demand 
immediate consideration, and must constitute my exeuse for trespassing 
upon you once more, instead of concluding this day, as I had intended, 
when l commenced this letter. 

I am, Sir, &c. &e. HIBERNICUS. 
(To be continued.) 
| 


CHARGE OF THE RT. REV. DR. MAGEE, LORD ARCHBISHOP 
OF DUBEIN. 


(Continued from our last.) 
Having enlarged upon those grievances under which the clergy at 
present labour in this country, His Grace preceeded— 
“ But why do I dwell upon these things ? Not surely for the purpose 
of encouraging an indifference to opinion even thus unjustly formed ; 
much less to rouse a spirit of hostility and opposition to those whu 
threaten our order with such undeserved reproach and injury. No; 
my object is, on the coptrary, to excite to an increase of vigilance and 
energy in our calling, and to impress the necessity of employing every 
means in our power to mitigate the malignity of our adversaries ; and, 
above all means, that of the faithful discharge of our duties ; which, 
if it does not disarm our cnemies of their virulence against us, will at 
least disarm it of its sting; and of all duties, more particularly that 
of kindness and good will even to those at whose hands we have ex- 
perienced most unkindaess.” 
The Archbishop then adverted to a description of adversaries, te 
mollify whom, it was to be feared, all endeavours of the clergy must 
prove unavailing. 
“ A description of persons (of whom we have unhappily at present 
but too many.) whose avowed object it is to overturn the established 
religion of the land, and who, the better to effect their purpose, labour 
to enlist the rapacity of the unprincipled in their unholy wariare; 
holding out the spoils of the temple as the reward of its subversion, 
and representing its ministers, at all times, in such odious colours, as 
may reconcile one class of the community the more readily to ther 











wowd, most probably, be the Representatives for each. This would be 


spoliation, and another even to hear their personal extinction; inse- 
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mueh that at this day the national clergy are placed in a state little 
short of direct persecution, though under the apparent protection of 
the law.” 


Against such adversaries as these, the clergy, he stated, could de- 
rive no security from their virtues or their religion. 

« Against such, other safeguards are necessary, the same which are 
required for the preservation of the state itself. Yet even to these, (he 
added) although we have no hope of subduing them by christian for- 
bearance and mildness, it is still the part of prudence, if not of daty, 
to emplov them. Railing is not our province ; that is a contest in 
which we should be undone; and in attempting it, we shonld only 
give fresh advantage to our enemies, who, though devoid of the chris- 
tian spirit themselves, wonld not fail to turn the want of it in us to the 
ciseredt of the religion which we profess. Ta all cases, passion and 
hilterness are to be avoided; and even in our moments of firmest re- 
sistance to the wrongs which are heaped upon us, we should never for- 
get that in ours is involved a greaier cause than our own; and that 
there are no wounds so deadly to the interests of religion as those 
which are inflicted by the misconduct of its professors, Upon the whole, 
our course is a plain one. Whatever be the obloquy or the dangers 
which we have te cuconnter, we have one single line to pursue; we 
have to preserve onr allegiance to our Heavenly Maker; we have 
bound ourselves by the most solemn vows to his service ; 
ourselhes to advance his glory, and the interests of his kingdom 
amongst inen, by all the power which we possess ; and we have there- 
fore to vases ouward + through good report and evil report,’ fulfilling 
his heavenly will, and labouring in the true sprit of self-devotedness, 
by every means that can be emp!loyed—by instruction, by example, by 
the very expenditure of life itself, if necessary to promote the cause of 
God, aut the well being of our tellow-men. Without such exertion, 
it is plain that we neither can, nor ought to stand. ‘If the salt has 
lost it. savour, its good for nothing but to be cast out and to be trod 
den under foot. Commen exertion, it is manifest, will not now suffice. 
Trreligion and false religion abound. We have fallen on ¢ evil days aad 
evil tongnes ;’ and there is no slumbering on our post. We may rest 
assured, that if we join krkewarmness from within, to the unending 
hoastlits which assars us from without, (and assails us in every form 
and degree, from the false and hypocritical pretence of a desire for 
the improvement of our order, to the open violence which avows the 
purpose of its extinetion,) the triumph of those who labour for the 
downfall of our church will be soon completed ‘Tt will not do to boast 
of our orthodoxy, and show no fruit of right opinions ta our practice 
to content ourselves with exclaiining against what is called new light, 
withont endeavouring to extend to our fidck the benefits of the old ; 
to be feartul only of an excess of zeal, without any alarm as to the 


consequence of indifference ; and to reserve for the appearance of | exercise authority. 
sanctity and separation from the world amougst our brethren, the in- 


dignation aad censure which should be bestowed upon levity of de. 
sneanour and habitual carelessness about spiritual concerns. The 
time is come, when, if not from higher considerations, we must, from 
prudence at least, bring these things to anend. The time is come 
when we must show ourselves in truth and spirit, what we profess our- 
selves to be, the soldiers and servants of Christ—when we must mani- 
fest in our lives the superior excellence of that pure and reformed re 
ligion which we have undertaken to teach. And whilst we object to the 
inveterate and unscriptural corruptions of one form, and the schisma- 
tical irregularities of others, we should prove ourselves to be the ge- 
nuine ministers of that Apostolic and Catholic church, which has de- 
scended to us treed from the abuses of antiquated error, and present 
ourselves to the world as the worthy depositor'«s of the sacred trust 
committed to our keeping. For this we must one and all devote our- 
selves to the work of our ministry. Between the highest and the low- 
est classes of our order there should be but one object ; and the only 
rivalry should be, which should labour most in the duties of his call- 
ing.” 

Wis Grace was then led to consider more particularly the duties and 
responsibility which rested upon the prelates in our church; and thence 
to descant upon the necessity of enforcing a sound and strict disci- 
pline, to give combinedness and effect to the exertions of the clergy ; 
and on this subject introduced the following remarks :— 

«“ In truth, the value of a sound discipline in the church cannot be 
easily appreciated; and it deeply concerns all its members to assist in 
its support. If the several parts of the system be not kept in their 
due place and relative proportion, the whole must be dissolved : there 
is no longer harmony and union, and brotherly co-operation ; but 
discord. dissention, and hostile repulsion must spring up in their stead, 
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There ave bat too avany of those, who profess to be zealous members 
of our national church, and are yet altogether ignorant of the autho- 
rity on which that church is founded. And again—there are too many, 
possessing greater knowledge tipon this subject, but are at the same 
time fearful of incurring the charge of bigotry, by contending for the 
Apostolical origin and succession of the Christian Mimistry—the only 
ground on which the just rights of the church can be maintained, and 
‘on which the duty of strict communion with it can be legitimately en- 
forced, 
| We, my reverend brethren, are placed in a station in which we are 
, hemmed in by twe opposite descriptions of professing christians. The 
one possessing a church withont what we can call a religion ; and the 
| other possessing a religion without what we ean call a church ; the one 
so blindly enslaved to a sapposed infallible ecclesiastical authority, as 
‘not to seek in the Word of God a reason for the faith they protess ; 


‘the other so confident in the infallibility of their individual judginent, | 
as to the reasons of their faith. that they deem it their duty to resist 


all authority in matters of religion. We, wy brethren, are to keep clear 
of both extremes; and, holding the scriptures as our great charter, 
whilst we maintain the liberty with which Christ has made us free, we 
are to submit ourselves to the authority to which he has made us sub- 
\ject. From this spirit of tempered freedom and qualified sub aission, 


| 
| 
' 
j 
| 
| 
| 


- we have bound | sprang the glorious work of the reformation, by which the charch of 


; these countries, having thrown off the slough of a slavish superstition, 
burst forth in the purified form of christian renovation ; and having 
| Aung aside the novelties of human invention, presented to the world 
ithe fair picture of the true, and genuine, and ancient Catholic church, 
| retaining all that authority, and entitled to all that allegiance, which 
| belonged to the early church, of which it was the diseacambered and 
legitimate continuation Now, by the same spirit by which our church 


j was thus restored, can it only be preserved; and from the decay of 


\that spirit it is that schism and confusion have arisen to disturb its 
tranquillity and impair its benefits. Not only have disputes and disi- 
| sions (to the great triumph of infidelity and irreligion) broken from us 
and multiplied various sects, which profess that for conscience sake 
|they reject our errors, as we did those of the church of Rome: bet 
also, amongst ourselves, and within our own pale, a sectarian spirit 


individual judgment, which from want of due knowledge, and jull 
comprehension, of the relations and consequences of things, is sure to 
| issue either in an unauthorised assumption of rights, to which there is 


. | no just title, or in an inconsiderate abandonment of duties, to which a 


more enlightened conscience must feel itself bound to submit. 


‘“‘T have every confidence, my reverend brethren, that you will not 
consider my enforcement of this rule as springing from any wish to 
This is not an exercise of authority. 
is the mere discharge of duty—a duty incumbent on you by the Ca- 
nons and Laws of the church, and by the obligations you have under- 


to see that this your duty be discharged—a duty indeed so great, and 


land instruct, and administer the ordinances—if every iguorant and 


parochial ministry, may usurp the pulpit and the altar, it seems a mat- 
ter of little consequence whether the place of worship be the church 
or the conventicle—whether the self-appointed teacher, who breaks 


reasons I must (as I have said) enforce the rule, allow me at the same 
time to add, that there is no mode by which I can prevent it from 
pressing inconveniently upon the parish minister, (whose duties if he 
discharge them properly, are sufficiently laborious,) that JT will not on 
every occasion be happy to adopt. It shall be my first business, as | 
feel it to be my bounden duty, to be at all times open to communicate 
with the clergy of the diocese. AsI have urged it upon you, my breth- 
ren, to live continually amongst your respective flocks, so shall it be 
my greatest pleasure to live continually amongst vou. On all occa- 
| sions it shall be my greatest pleasure to consult with you and for you 
jin every difficulty, and (as far as you will permit me) to act as your 
| friend and adviser whenever I can be of use. My chief desire will be, 
| to be in contact and intercourse with you all—and as my only object 
| in enforcing the rule to which I have so particularly alluded, is to pre- 








| vent improper and unqualified persons from occupying the stations |: 


’ ‘ : : - atl ., Which have been allotted to you, I shall be most anxious to assist y 

and defeat the entire object for which the admirable constitution of b sre ner ws he jn batt. nt ery sooeti je “ Sond as ype 
. . . . sy PF 8 7 < a rf y e ik ? . Ss 1 wo 

our church was framed. Perhaps, when well considered, it is not pos- y every Mens my p » to} pro} stitutes, and even 


sible to conceive a more perfect scheme than that under which we are 


enabled to exercise our christian ministry ; the great outline of which | 


has been traced for us by Divine Authority, and the parts filled up by | to deal openly, frankly, and honestly with me ; and it will be the dear- 


| to provide them for you myself, when either your fair convenience, or | 


health, or any other just cause may require it. LT only expect of you 


. : . . vs lest gratificuti yr my heart to deal kindly and alfectionate 
the best adaption of human wisdom—fitting it to the condition, and est gratification of ge! P ; sis 25 St id affection ately by 


| 
applyine it to the esigences of human things ; insomuch that they who, 
thronzh i ambition of independence, and a fondness for their own 
opinions, have refused to submit themselves to the order of things 


which it establishes, have been compelled to bear evidence to its ex- | 


cellence, by adopting, in most cases, a similitude to that very system 


standard: but which will not satisfy those who love only what is new, | property of the clergy) it is requisite that [ should bestow a few words. 
or who are unwilling to conform to any rule but what they have made | 


for themse! ves. 





| «There is one subject more, on which (although I am unwil 
which we derive from Apostolic authority, and adjust to the Apostolic | 


you.” 


Having adverted summarily to some other important points of ec- 


clesiastical regulations and duties, His Grace concluded his Charge 
with the following observations :— 


‘has been engendered, in the indulgence of an unqualified exercise of | 


The whole the action at Seringapatam the Lith of May following. 


down and tramples upon the fences which circumscribe his order, has | ''¢ fortress of 
derived his qualifications for such exercise of his functions from the | 
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vor on our next.] 
Che Arn, 
MILITARY RECORD OF GENERAL JAMES STUART, ° 


Late Colonel of the 72d Regiment of Foot. 
This Officer was appointed Ensica on the Ist October, 1761, and a 








| Lieutenant on the 7th December, 1764, in the 64th (or 2d Stafford- 
| Shire) Regiment of Foot. 

| Lieutenant Stuart served in America from August, 1768, to Octo- 
ber, 1778. He was in the actions at“Loug-Island, White Plains, Bran- 
dy wine, and Germantown. 

He was promoted to a Company the Ist January, 1770, and, being 
Captain of the Grenadiers, was present at most of the other actions 
and skirmishes in which the army under Sir W. Howe was engaged, 
during the time that Officer commanded in America 

Capt Stuart succeeded to a Majority on the [8th December, 1777, 
in the 78th, now the 72d Regiment, and was appointed Lieut.-Colonel, 
bv brevet, on the 23d May, 1781. He served in the East Indies from 
6th May, 1781, to March, 1805 

He received the Lieutenant-Coloneley of the 72d Regiment on the 
13th February, 1782. 

Lieut.-Col. Stuart was in the action at Ames, 24 June, 1782; in the 
affair at Cuddalore, 13th June, 1783; at the siege and capture of the 
fortress Pollyghautcherry, 2Ist December, 1783; in command of a 
detachment of 4,000 men, sent oo an expedition against the Little 
Marwar Rajah in 1788; at the action at Rallengbody, in the Little 
Murwar country ; at the action and capture of the fortress of Calia- 
coll, the capitol of the Litthe Murwar country ; and in command of a 
detachment that besieged and captured the fortress of Dindigull. 

This Officer received the local cank ot Colonel 13th June, 1782, and 
was appointed Colonel by brevet, on the 8th ef August following, and 
Aiste-de-Camp to the King. 

He commanded the right wing of the army under Lord Cornwallis, 
at the siege and capture of Bangalore, 2ist March, 1791; and also in 


. 
Colonel Stuart commanded a detachment that besieged and cap- 
tured the fortress of Savondroog, 21st of December ; and of a detach- 











taken: and a duty incumbent on me (from which T cannot turn aside) | Ment that besieged and captared the fortress of Outredroog, 24th De- 


cember, 1791. He also commanded the right wing of the Army, at 


important, and influential, that if it be not faithfully discharged, all | the storming of the lines of Tippoo Sultan. on the island of Seringa- 
the other rales and regulations of the church become of little value, | P@tam, on the 6th and 7th of February, 1792 
| If there be no choice or selection of the ministers, who are to preach, 


He was appointed Major-General on the 25th February, 1795, and 
selected to command the Army ordered on the expedition against the 


conceited person, who pronounces himself qualified to undertake the | S!and_of Ceylon, in the same year. 


Major-General Stuart was present at the siege and capture of the 
fortresses of Trincomalee and Osnaburgh, and their dependencies, on 
the 26th and 3ist of August, 1795; and at the siege and capture of 

folumbo, and its dependencies, on the fall of which 


| the whole island of Ceylon surrendered on the 16th of February, 1796, 


college or the country. But, my reverend brethren, whilst for these to his Majesty’s arms. + 


He received the local rank of Lieutenant-General on the 3d of May, 

1796, and was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Army, under the 
| Presidency of Bombay, in which he continued till July, 1800. He 
commanded in the action with Tippoo Sultan’s Army, where that 
Prince served in person, and in which he was defeated at Sidesin, on 
the 6th of March, 1799—was also in command of the Bombay Army, 
at the siece and capture of Seringapatam, the 4th of May, 1799, and 
was appointed, on the 24th of February, 1801, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army on the Coast of Coromandel. 

This Officer returned to England in 1895; was appointed Colonel 
of the 82d Regiment, 24 of March, 1797—Colonel of 72d Foot, 29th 
| October, 1798—Lieutenant-General, 20th April, 1802, and General, 
| Ist of Jan. 1812. He died in 1815. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A communication for R. Shortington, Esq. is in the Post-Office. 
The letter of P. H. is unavoidably postponed until next week. 
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| Ae : ‘ 
line to| No additional news has been received since our last, and we 
offer any thing from this place that may seem to relate to the mere 


wait with the greatest anxiety for the developement of the 


re : ; ; ‘causes which have produced so sudden and so extraordin: 
The wisdom of the legislature has devised a plan, whereby, without | sf hi h hi I : ‘ traordin wy 
| disturbing the great principle of the system of the clergy’s maintenance | change in the system of the Kuropean Governments. After 


« {t has been the custom with those who are disposed to depreciate | in this country, advantages are offered which may render the opera-| 80 many years of devastating war, that a disposition should be 


the character of the established church of these countries, to represent | tion of that system more satisfactory. A paternal government has de- 


jts government and its hierarchy as matters of mere human arrange- 
ment, and depending for their autherity solely upon civil institutions. 


Many, even of the members of our church, are habituated to view the | Petty of the church, are willing to persuade the public that no good | 


system as founded upon the state, and as deriving from it its title to 
obedience. This is a gross mistake. Its adoption by the state does not 
affect its oricin or its title: these are of a nature higher than any hu- 
man constitution can reach ; they are derived from that spiritual prin- 
ciple which makes allegiance itself a duty. Aud the rights of the Epis- 
copacy and the Priesthood, were they at this moment severed from the 
state, would not be less cogent over conscience (from the Divine au- 
thority which they possess,) than when backed by the power and en- 
forced by the penalties of law. The iomanist, therefore, on the one 
hand—and the Independent on the other—alike mistake or misrepre- 
sent the character of our church, when they describe it.as built on hu- 
ynan authority, and not as standing on that greet Catholic foundation 
on which it has been placed by our Lord and his Aposties. 1 am the 
more desirous to press this consideration upon the members of the 
church, that they may be led to feel, that, in offending against that 
sound discipline which is necessary for his well-being, they not merely 


not only incur the penalties of a temporal ofience, but they expose 


vised this scheme with a view to the joint accommodati 
| ey and the laity. And although those who wish to subvert the pro- 


f the os | manifested to introduce its horrors again on the peaceful scene, 
on of the cler- | 


| fills us with surprise and regret. We cannot perceive the ne- 


' re w prsuad cessity of such a measure, nor the object which will be an. 
| can arise from the application of the bill which has been passed on this | ‘ 


| subject, yet, it is manifest, that to the two great objections that have 
| been raised by interested persons against the peculiar nature of the 
| property of the church, (namely, the uncertainty of the tenure, and 
| the inconvenience of the collection—difficulties which, after the acqui- 
| escence of centuries, this sharp-sighted age has discovered to inhere 
| in the system,) a direct and special remedy has been provided. That 
| the clergy, then, will leave to those, whose desire to invade their pro- 
| perty, makes it their interest to condemn every measure deyised for 
| its preservation, the task of opposing this bill ; and they will both show 
| a rational regard for their own interests, and a grateful sense of the 
| care bestowed upon those interests by the government, in forwarding, 


ly hope. 
| 


“In having thus adverted to the property of the clerzy, I feel it 
| right to add, that I have not introduced a topic altogether unsuited to 


| as far as in their power, the operation of the bill, | do most coufident- | 


iswered to France. Surely an armed neutrality, a strong cor- 
don of troops might sufficiently shelter the French territory 
‘from the pollution of Spanish revolutionary principles. Has 
| there been any attempt to insinuate these principles across the 
|Pyrennees? If there has been such an attempt, we can hard- 
ly refrain from a smile at the extraordinary sensibility of that 
(nation on this occasion; of that people among whom Revo- 
‘lution is as it were endemic, and nothing permanent but 
| change. 

We are informed that “ war between France and Spain is 
\inevitable:” that the Congress have reluctantly yielded to 
\the entreaties of France, ‘and while the Allied Powers 


violate the laws of man, but they infringe the ordinances of God ; they | this place ; because, with the independency conferred by the secure | maintain a strict neutrality, that permission has been accorded 


themselves to the consequences of a spiritual transgression. Happily 


and deep-rooted tenure of their property, which the clergy of these | 


lands enjoy, which I trust they will never voluntarily relinquish, is es- 


| to her to disturb the peace of Europe by carrying an unne- 


the wisdom, by which the civil constitution of our church was framed, | sentially connected the independent discharge of their duty ; which | °°S5@°¥ War into the heart of Spain. That she should act on 
. ‘ . . ° ° ee j - R “ i ° ie P K | aa . . * . ° 
has partaken so largely of that higher wisdom by which its spiritual | enables them to reprove, to exhort, and to teach without fear ; which | the defensive against principles which we also believe to be 


foundations were established, that the leading regulations of its nation- | enables thera to proceed withont fear, either of the 
al conformation are directly calculated to secure the great points of | many, in the onward course of their high calling 


Catholic discipline: so that the most enthusiastic admirer of the pri- 


great or of the 


Ne - ns ; ; and which, next 
| to the true christian spirit that lifts above all, gives them that true tone 


, most ruinous in their effects, we consider perfectly natural. 
| Further we cannot 


go, and we would recommend the Minis- 


mitive purity of the government of the church, will have little to de-| and elevation, which raises theni, if they be but faithful to themselves | ters of Louis XVIII to reflect on the sound advice of the 
sire, in abiding by the principles of that ecclesiastical polity by which | and their great vocation, above every other body and description of | Gre 


the frame of our national church has been adjusted. And, whatever 
deficiency may be found in that respect, is more to be ascribed to the 
tenerance or the mistaken liberality of those who de not act up to the 
principles of that polity, than to any iinperfection of the polity itself. 


clergy upon the face of the earth.” 
Copies of the Tithe-Leasing Biil were, after the conclusion of the 
charge, distribnted to the clergy, by the Registrar of the Diocese. 


(Dublin Patriot 


| at Captain, and have nothing to do with the Spaniards, 
He knows them, and his opinion is, that a small invading ar- 
| my will inevitably be defeated by the Guerillas, while a large 


, one must as certainly perish for want of supplies. 
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We catnot close this hasty sketch, without remarking, that 


France is now doing the self-same thing which she complained | 


of so loudly thirty years ago. The Allies then, ander the Duke 
of Brunswic, took arms against principles which they consider. 
ed dangerous to their very existence. At that time there was | 
no doubt of the propriety of their interposition, but who will say 
that France has reason to fear as much from Spain at this time, 
as the civilized world bad then to anticipate from the diaboli- 
cal march of the French Revolution ? 

Great Britain, calm and undisturbed, remains neutral in this | 
ill-advised contest: it will yet be seen, what advantage will | 
weg to the United States from this unexpected posture of 
affairs. 





We recommend the conclusion of the 5th letter of Hinernt- 
cus to all who feel an interest in the affairs of Lreland. 





The present Archbishop of Dublin, a part of whose charge 
will be found in this paper, is the excellent Dr. Macer, Au- 
thor of the work on the Atonement. 


Several interesting articles have been unavoidably omitted 
this week, from want of room. 








THE LATE REV. JOHN OWEN. 


At a meeting of the City of London Auxiliary Bible Socie- 
ty, held on the 7th November, in the Egyptian Hall, at the 
Mansion House, the Right Honorable the Lord Mayor in the 
Chair, the following beautiful testimony to the exalted cha- 
racter of the late Secretary, the Rev. Jonny Owen, was pro- 
niounced by the Rev. R. C. Dinron. | 


The Rev. R. C. Ditton, in moving that “ this meeting sympathises 
most deeply in the loss whith the Bible Society has sustained by the 
death of the Rev. John Owen,” said—It is with no little difidence 
that I venture to solicit the concurrence of the meeting in this motion ; 
for, certainly, he who aftempts an inquiry into the character of Mr. 
Owen, should possess many high requisites, to which the mover of 
this resolution can make out no fair title. Much has been already 
said of our lamented friend ; and if it should be asked why say more 
on this occasion? it may be answered, in the words of an elegant 
critic, that when, in classic story, a superb and lasting monument 
was to be erected to Beauty, every lover was permitted to carry a 
tribute. I will only premise, therefore, that if, in the observations 
which may be made in the proposing of this resolution, the speaker 
should be betrayed into any thing like panegyric, on which we have 
ast been well cautioned, | would simply say, that while we speak of 
powers and abilities in refercnce to any man, we would always trace 
them up as the gift of that God, “ without whom nothing is strong, 





nothing is holy.” But it is impossible fully to appreciate the value of 
his splendid and substantial services. ‘The merits of Mr. Owen spread 
themselves over a surface so wide and extended as not easily to be 
concentrated with this, a brief outline of his character. Endowed 
with talents unquestionably of the first order, it is delightful to know, 
as they who knew him early can testify—how unreservedly he sacri- 
ficed them all on the altar of this Society. Declining those habits 
and employments which might have raised the hope of preferment in 
his profession—resigning the charge of pupils, for which his high at- 
tainments so eminently fitted him, he brought the whole of his col- 
lected faculties, and the whole weight of his unbroken attention to 
that great Institution, and generously declined the pursuit of literary 
eriinence and personal aggraudizement for the great but simple object 
of the circulation of the bible. Gifted with a strong and sound un- | 
derstanding, copious in its resources, versatile in its operations, and 

eminently prompt in its decisions, he saw with a rapid glance the dif- 

ferent bearings of a subject, and the proper measures to be adopted 

in intricate concerns ; and such was his sweet amenit, of manners and 

disposition, that on every occasion he softened the asperity of contra- 

diction, and so coinpletely kept the balance of his mind unbroken, 

that whatever might be the coutrariety of counsels, no passion could 

fly out of its place to derange the machinery of public business by | 
the least possible irritation or friction. Upon every question which 

came under his discussion he was always at home. ‘The Bible Society | 
was his delight—the Committee-room was his element. He was not 
active at intervals, and at other times indolent and dull; but steady 
and constant in his labours, both in season and out of season. With 
all these qualities, there was associated a warmth and vivacity of re- 
solution, which was not to be retarded by difficulties, nor damped by 
discouragements, nor relaxed by fatigue. He was, in short, every 





way fitted for the high situation which (for 18 years) he so ably filled ; 
s0 that what Livy said of Cato might, with far greater truth, have been | 
asserted of Owen—that you would think him born for the single thing 
in which he was engaged. But I have no need, in the presence of 
those who now hear me, to pourtray more distinctly the leading fea- 
tures of his character. I have no need to speak of that fervid glow 
of imagination with which he enlivened every subject which he treated, 
and every speech that he made ; of that grandeur of conception—that 
accuracy of judgment—that force of reasoning—and that readiness 
of eloquence for which all allow him to have been unrivalled, You have 
most, if not all of you, been penetrated and delighted by his manly and 
unaffected eloquence ; and therefore 1 unhesitatingly appeal to your 
decision, whether, as the historian of this Society, he had not the pen of 
the Ready Writer, and, as its advocate, the tongue of the Ready Speaker. 
Now, Sir Claudius, even after this slight view of Mr. Qwen’s charac- 
ter, it is impossible not to observe with gratitnde our obligations to 
Alinighty God for the application of these extraordinary talents. 
Carrying back our thoughts to the time when the Bible Society was | 
first for med—a time not only of calamitous and universal scarcity, but | 
of the most unrelenting warfare, when Britain had the whole civilized | 
world in arms against her, and infidelity and irreligion were striving 
to despoil mankind of their eternal hopes; if the abilities of our in- | 
comparable friend had been otherwise directed ; if he had joined him- | 
self to those academical philosophers and political economists who | 
first exhibited in a neighbouring country the remedies of curing des- | 


potism by anarchy, and superstition by atheism ; who, braving the | 
thunders of Almighty wrath, destroyed the altars of Cliistian adora- | 
tion, and professional supporters though they were of established de- 

votion, carried the arms of destructive reformation into the temples ol 

immemorial worship ; who even proscribed with unrecorded scepticism | 
the universal principle of an acknowledged Divinity ; and, hurling | 
their arrows at the God of Heaven, erected on the meditated ruins of 
his kingdom, the temple of the Goddess of Reason: if the energies of | 
his powerful mind had been concentred in a project not merely for | 
abridging the lives, but for destroying the souls of his fellow-creatures | 
—if he had devoted his rare talents to the promotion of vice and im- | 
morality, and had continued with fatal success to make successive | 
proselytes, through the long series of twenty years—O! what a dread- | 
ful emphasis would have been placed on infidelity ; and what fearful | 





inroads might its doctrines have been at this time making on the face , 


of human society ! Happily, indeed, the case was otherwise. -Called 
forth by a wise and’ controlling Providence, he and others, now 
amongst us, as if actuaied by ove universal feeling, simultaneously 
rose up in one comimuon cause for the promotion of ove mighty object; 
not to greet the banner of the «ross ia the ost unprofitable Crusade 


for the most fruitiess object, but that they might send the knowledge 
(of iitm who sufiered on it to the ends of the habitable globe. His 


unparaileled labours, however, succeeded at lengih in exhausting the 
vigour both of. mind and budy ; and he has now sunk into the tomb 
literally wora out, at the age of fifty-seven, :a the service of his Lord 
and Master. He is now, indeed, lost to the cause of the Bible Society, 
as to any future co-operation with them in their labour of love; but 
that cause is not lost to him; it still lives in his remembrance—it 


stands fully in his view ; aud the increase of it will ever inspire new | 


songs of glory to God and tothe Lamb. Then, Sir Claudius, (for this 
seeras to be the practical inference trom this affecting Providence, and 
the point on which my motion rests,) if the dissolution of this able and 


unwearied man shall conduce to the awakening of more ardent zeal 


in all the members of this large Society—ii they shall be led not only 
to admire, but to iiwitate his activity, then we shall at least have the 
consolation of reflecting, amidst the unfeigned grief occasioned by his 
death, that the character of his end will resemble the term of his days ; 
and that as he may be almost said to have lived, so he will be tound to 
have died, tor the welfare and beuefit of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. ; 
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Englisy Summary. . 


His Magsesty has entirely recovered from his late attack of the 
gout, and never enjayed better health than at the date of the last 
accounts. 

Srencer Srannopke, Esq. will shortly lead to the altar the daughter 
of Mr. Coxe, of Nortolk. 

The money-taker at Waterloo Bridge has been summoned for re- 
fusing to accept four farthings in lieu of the toll of one penny. 

Lord Compermere has proceeded to Dublin to take the command 
of the forces in Ireland. 

The attention of the public in London is much occupied by the ap- 
plication made for a Commission of Lunacy against the Earl of 
PortsmouTH. His Lady defends the sanity of her husband, but his 
Lordship is quite passive, and does not object by his counsel. The 
case is altogether an extraordinary one. 

The Orangemen in Dublin have in vain attempted to decorate Kine 
Wittram’s statue on the occasion of the 5th November. The police 
have properly interfered to prevent this aggression for the future. 

The statement of O'Meara respecting the Times Newspaper having 
received 30001. from the Dukr pk Buacas, for assisting the cause of 
the Bourgons, has been formally contradicted in a published letter 
from that Nobleman to Mr. Water, the late Editor. This is not the 
only instance of complete disproval O’Meara’s assertions have met 
with, . 

‘The last accounts mention that Lord Byron had relinquished his 
intention of proceeding to the United States. 

M. Scaramazzi, of Florence, affirms that he has solved the problem 
of giving a precise direction to air balloons. He calls his invention an 
“* Acrodrom”! ‘The Italians have an idea that £20,000 have been pro- 
mised by the British Royal Society to the inventor of such a machine, 
and this ingeuvious gentleman intends to apply for the reward ! 

Portsmouth, Dec. 3.—Active exertions are-making to man the 
squadron under Com. Owen, for a special service, to include the Glou- 
cester 74, ‘Tribune, 42, Phaeton, 46, Forte, the Valorous, 26, the Bel- 
lette, 17, and the Helicon, 16. 


The Russian frigate Kruise, and a store-ship, bound to the North- 
West Coast, remained at Portsmouth Dec. oth. 
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American Summary. 


CONGRESS. 
In Senate, on Monday, Mr. Barbour reported a bill to regu- 


‘late the Commercial Intercourse between the United States 


and British colonial ports.—Vational Advocate. 





Dissentions exist between the Governors and Legislatures of 
some of the British West India Islands. On the 30th of No- 
vember the Governor of Barbadoes prorogued the legislative 
bodies to the Sd of April, alleging as the cause that they had, 


|in contempt of his Message in Council, dated the 19th, on the 


subject of the Militia Bill, and in defiance of all law, thought 
proper to cite Major [fill before them, “to answer certain 
charges for presuming to issue Executions under the Militia 
Act, when, by the Resolution of that House, the said Act was 
declared notto be in force.” 

In the House of Assembly, Nov. 21st, a communication was 
received from the Council, declining to meet a committee of | 
the House on the subject of petitioning Parliament relative to | 
the present West India distresses, stating, as a reason, that no 
good would arise from such a conference after the manner in| 
which that body had been treated by the House, in its late} 
Address to the Governor. It was moved and ordered, that no 
notice should be taken of the communication, and that it should 
not be entered on the Juurnals.—.Mercantile Advertiser. 





The President of the United States has ratified the Conven- 
tion made at St. Petersburg, relative to indemnifications for 
slaves carried off by the British during the late war, by procla- 
mation dated the 11th instant. 
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MR. WALLACK’S BENEFIT. 
On Wednesday evening this favorite performer had the pleasure of 


seeing a crowded and elegant audience assembled for his benefit. The 
play was Suakspeare’s Much Ado about Nothing :— 

Benediet, Mr. Wattack.—Claudio, Mr. .Crarke.—Leonato, Mr. 
Foor.—Dogberry, Mr. Cowr.y.—Verges, Mr. W aTkiyson.—Beatrice, 
Mrs. Girzert.—Hero, Mrs. Bancker. 

‘The manner in which this charming comedy was performed, reflects 


the highest credit on the New-York Company. Perhaps a more plea- 
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sing Benedict could not be found than Mr. Wattace. It is decidedly 
one of his most successful hits, and we are much mistaken if the play 
does not become extremely popular wherever he may support the 
| principal character, either in the Old World or the New. His detinea- 
ition was the happiest compound of the gay bachelor, the brave sol- 
idier, and the accomplished wit we have seen these many years. He 
\had evidently studied the text most successfully, and it cannot be de- 
hied that his personal recommendations, and general elegance of ces- 
‘tume, render Mr, WaALLAck the’ natural owner, as well as the possess- 
, or by acquisition, of this vivacious character. Were we to particularize 
ithe best parts of his performance, we should without hesitation point 
| out the soliloquies, and the admirable scene with Beatrice, after the 
i disgrace put upon Fero by her abused tover, where Benedict resolves 
to defy to mortal combat Claudio, bis former friend aud associate. 
After some good imitations of various Luspos performers, we had 
ithe pleasure of seeing Dick Dashall once more inthe legitimate hands 
of Mr. Wartack. ‘The drunken sevne “ ef cefera” was as usual most 
| truly depicted, and we were about to depart completely gratified, when 
| on the fall of the curtain there was a general demand for the favorite 
of the evening. The audience it seemed wished to give him another 
token of their approbation before they separated. On his appearance 
in his great coat, he was loudly cheered, and immediately, without the 
least hesitation, though considerably affected, addressed the audience 
nearly in these words :— 

“Lapirs AND GENTLEMEN! 

“] feel the greatest embarrassment in appearing before you on 
“this occasion. I know not how to express what I feel at the honor 
* you have done me. I was on the point of retiring to my Hotel after 
“the evening’s fatigue, when your kind summons was announced to 
“me: but, could [have been prepared for it—could [ have anticipa- 
ted, for an instant, the compliment you designed for me, believe me 
[should not have been thus tardy in attending your pleasure. Ladies 
“and Gentlemen! I own I do feel considerable pride, that, after the 
 ereat attraction occasioned by the splendid and powerful talent that 
‘has preceded me,I should be able to draw to my benefit the crowded, 
“ fashionable, and allow me to say, the generous audience | have now 
‘the honor of addressing. For fourteen months I have been deprived 
‘of the accustomed exercise of my profession ; but during that period, 
“| flatter myself the performances you have witnessed during iy late 
“ engagement, have proved that [ have not been idie—on the coatrary, 
“that it has been my constant study to merit, by improvement, the 
“favors you have bestowed upon me. Ladies and Gentlemen! I shall 
“ still continue my study to deserve your approbation ; and, as IT pro« 
“ceed to-morrow to another hospitable city of these United States, 
“until l have the honour of meeting you again at this Theatre, I now 
“ most respectfully take my leave.” 

We need not say this appropriate address was well received by the 
house, Indeed, Mr. Wattack can never be on a better fooling with 
an American audience, than he has been since his left leg has been 
“all right.” We did not seck a pun, but there is no withstanding one 


Mr. Matnews continues to delight the people of Boston, and to al- 
tract his usual full houses. We have seen a letter from that city which 
mentions that his popularity had much increased, and that his extra- 
ordinary talent was fully appreciated. 





Mr. Puiziprs has opened +.ith great success in the New Theatre, 
Battimors. We perceive by one of the papers, that his celebrated 
character of Belino was repeated by particular desire. We are always 
rejoiced to observe that the talents of so favorite a vocalist meet with 
the patronage they merit from a liberal public. 





Mr. Maywoop, of the Nrw-York Theatre, is on a visit to Bostox, 
and plays occasionally during Mr. Matnews’ engagement. 

Mr. Waxvack is engaged at PrirapeLpuia, previously to his visit 
to his Boston friends. 

Mr. Cooper is engaged at the New-York Theatre for four nights. 
He is assisted by Mrs. Gitrert. 








GRAY’S ELEGY. 

Several allusions having lately been made in the Nationat 
Gazetle to various Latin Versions of this celebrated Poem, we 
offer our classical readers a specimen of a paraphrase, written 
by us before any translation whatever had come under our 
notice. 


Carmiuis Elegiaci 4 Thoma Gray in Sepulchrale Paganum rersionls 
Latinae specimen. 


Decedente die, sonat aes lugubre per auras, 
Circuit armentum pascua rura boans : 

Fessa domum lenté vestigia flectit arator, 
Et mundum tenebris deserit—atque mihi. 


Jam fugit ex oculis facies sublustris agrorum, 
Et cacli spatium possidet alta quies ; 

Praeter ubi assiduos volitat scarabaeus in orbes, 
‘Tinnitusve procul dulcé soporat oves : 


Vel nisi qua residens hederosa Noctua terre, 
Ad Lunam moesto promit ab ore melos : 

Desuper increpitans sola sub sede vagantes 
Otia quod turbent, imperiumque vetus,. 


Qua tegit ulmus humum nigrae contermina taxe, 
. _ . 7 
Suppositoque tumet corpore glcba putris ; 
Gens rudis agrestum secura pace quiescit, 
Conditus augusta quisque per aeva domo 


Hand illos redeuns Aurora ciebit odore, 
Aut quae straminea cantat hirundo casa : 

Hos nec acuta sonans gallus, nec buccina clangerts 
Ex humili poterunt exstimulare toro. 


Amplius haud illis vivo focus igne calebit, 
Vespere nee conjunx dulce parabit opus : 
Non rediius horum balbutict obvia proles, 
Aut patrium scandent aemula turba genu, 
Saepius hi rigidam sulcarunt vomere glebam, 
Saepius his cecidit falce resecta seges : 
Quim laeti socios egére per arva jugales ! 
Quam cessit validis ictibus omne pemus ! we: - 
Ne tibi ludibrio sint horum munia, Fastus ! 
Ne spernas humilis gaudia parva casae ! 
Nec moveant risus, dederit queis gloria nomen, 
Pauperis anuales, bistoriaeve breves ! 
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FOWMRY. 
[A DRINKING SONG. 


BY LORD BYRON, 
Fill the coblet again! for I never before 
Felt the glow that now gladdens my heart to its core ; 
Let us dvink '—Who would not ?—since thro’ life's varied round 
In the goblet alone no deception is found, 


I have tried in its turn all that life can supply ; : 


t have basked in the beam of a dark rolling eye; 
I have loved !—Who has not ?—but what tongue will declare 
That pleasure existed whilst passion was there ! 


- 


In the days of our youth—when the heart's in its spring, 
And dreams that affection can never take wing— 

i had friends !—Who has not ?—but what toncue will avow 
‘That friends, rosy wine, ave so faithful as thou! 


The breast of a mistress some boy may estrange ; 

Friendship shifts with the sun-beam ; thou never canst change ; 
Thon grow’st old !—Who does not ?—but on earth what appears, 
Whose virtues like thine but increase with their years, 


Yet if blest to the utmost that love can bestow, 

Should a rival bow down to our idol below ; 

We are jealous !—Who's not ?—thou hast no such alloy, 
For the more that enjoy thee, the more they enjoy. 


Then the season of Youth and its jollities past, 

For refuge we fly to the goblet at last, 

There we find—Do we not ?—in the flow of the soul, 
‘That truth, as of yore, is confined to the bowl. 


When the Box of Pandora was opened on earth, 

And Misery’s triumph commenced over Mirth, 

Hope was left !—-Was she not ‘—buat the goblet we kiss, 
And care not for hope who are certain of bliss ! 


Long life to the grape, and when summer is flown, 

The age of our nectar shail gladden our own ; 

We must die !—Who shall not ?—may our sins be forgiven, 
And Hebe shall never be idle in Heaven! 








Anecdote of Perle! the French Comedian.— (Extract froma letter dated 
Paris, Oct. 30.)\—“ I shail obtrade upon you an anecdote highly honor- 
able to Perlet, an actor now very eminent ; he is the Jones of Paris. 
He performed a few years since in London, in some French pieces 
that were produced in the Argyl!l Rooms, ! think. About two years 
ago a Vaudeville, called “ Le Comedien d'Etampes,” was announced 
for representation here, in which Perlet was to perform the character 
of an English lady, and to sing a song, grossly reflecting upon your 
nation. To do this Perlet peremptorily refused, alleging that he had 
been kindly, hospitably, and liberally treated by the English, and that 
he never would have the baseness to repay them with ingratitude. The 
managets insisted ; Perlet was firm. ‘The police were applied to, as 
ais the custom. He was imprisoned ; continued inexorable ; aad finally 
triumphed. ‘The author substituted, in the original words, the ballad 
of “Auld Lang Syne” for the intended lampoon. This independent 
conduct of Perlet has not injured him, either with the managers or the 
public ; he is so popular that the sum of 40,000 franes per annuin has 
been offered him within these few days by the proprietors of the Vau- 
deville ; in Féance an immense sum.” 

Olympic Theatre. —Under the active management of Mr. Egerton, 
of the Covent-Garden company, this commodious little theatre has 
become very attractive. The company boasts several performers of 
considerable talent, and the bill of fare is recommended by a great 
deal of variety. Anxious “ to catch the manners living as they rise,” 
the proprietor has brought forward a very laughable comic sketch, 
entitled, The Tread Mill— 

« O words of fear, 
«“ Unpleasant to the gamester’s ear.” 

The piece is founded on the recent storming of one of those “ hells” 
which abound in the west end of the town, and is, in fact, a police 
report dramatized. The Bow-street officers are introduced laying 
their plan for the detection of the Greeks, for so the gambling black- 
legs are designated ; the scaling the walls, and storming the Satanic 
citadel, are represented ; and, “ last scene of all, which ends this 
strange eventful history,” the Greeks are exhibited busily employed in 
the healthful, but rather laborious, exercise of “ the tread-mill,” a large 
model of which is introduced. The piece was received with loud 
Jaughter and applause—imore particularly that part of it in which the 
culprits are “ untrussed” for the labour of the mill, when the various 
appendages (the stays, the false collars, and the well-stuffed breasts) 
which constitute an “ exquisite,” created, as they were produced, the 
most vociferous mirth. The melo-drama of Joan of rc, which, in 
point of conception, is at least as good as any of those produced at 
Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden, followed. Mrs. Egerton supported 
the romantic character of Joan of fre with the same abiiity which 
marked her Meg Merrilies. ‘The extravaganza of Tom and Jerry con- 
cluded the entertainments, but in our opinion it should have preceded 
athe Tread Mill. A useful lessoa would thus have been given to the 
shop-boys and apprentices, who nightly disturb the quiet of the streets 
by their imitations of Bob Logic and Corinthian Tom—imitations 
which have consigned many aspiring young gentlemen to the “ tread 
anill,” and ought to have consigned a great many more. 











BIRTHS. 


Nov. 2. the Lady of the Rev. J. Bawtree, of a son.—The Lady of F. Dunn, Esq. 
of Grucelound, near Hull, of a boy, being her first child after being married twen- 
ty years!—Nov. 5, Bedford-row, the Lady of W. Pulley, Esq. of a son.—At —— 
vreuse, Guernsey, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Kennedy, of a daughter.—Nov. 6, in 
Mid Bond-st. the Lady of John Arnold, Esq. of a daughter—In Howland-st. Fitz- 
rov-square, the Lady of William Nodes, Esq. of a daughter.—Lady Flint, of a son. 
in Bediord-square, Mrs. Macdonald, of a danghter. 


MARRIED. 


Nov. 2, at Wuolwich, the Rev. W. Phelips, to Miss Mary Messiter, of Woolwich- 
common.—At Clifton Church, the Rev. W. Digby, Archdeacon of E!phin, to Miss 
Louisa French, of French Park.—The Rev. B. Donne, of St. James’s Shaftesbury, 
to Miss Elizabeth Hadley, of Clapham Common, Surrey.—At Battersea, Hutton Per- 
kins, Esq.to Miss Caroline E. Pepper.—In Exeter, Capt. Holman, to Miss Elizabeth 
Pidsley, of Crediton —At St. Hilary, Polly Blight to George Searle. The united 
aces of the happy couple exceed 120 years.—W. P. Carey, Esq. of Wood-road, coun- 
ty of Limerick, to Miss Crotty, of Castle Connell —In Tuam, P. Egan, Esq. Attorney, 
to Miss Clarke.—Nov. 5, at Cove, Geo. A. O’Leary, Esq. Lieut. in the navy, to Miss 
Mary Verling.—At Plumstead, William O. Locke, M. D. to Miss Anna Drugate, of 
jae county of Norfolk. 

DIED. 


At Paris, Nov. 6, Mr. Bertholet, the celebrated Chymist.—The Rev. J. Banister, 
vector of Iddesleigh.— Nov. 4, aged 60, the Rev. Hugh Moises, Rector of Whit- 
-pureh, Oxfordshire —Oct. 2, at Madeira, aged 29, the Rev. Robt. Williams, M. A. 
_At Albrighton, County of may age son of the Rev. Thus. Lloyd, Vicar 
of the same piace.—At Stepney, eldest sov of the Rev. Thos. Carwardine, of 
Earis Col Priory, Essex.—At Ticknel, Anna Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
Arthar »D. D.—At Ledbury, Lydia, relict of the Rev. Congreve Selwyn.—At 
Plymouth, Miss Bell, daughter of Dr. Bell.—At Bletchington, Oxfordshire, Lieut. 
‘Jags. Annesley, $0” of Arthur Annesley, Esq.—At Hemel Hemstead School, Septi- 
inus, son of T. Farrar. Hsq.—Oct. 3i, at Bath, Major-General Henry Procter.—At 
Tetbury, W- Wood, Esq. Banker—aAt the Vicarage-house, Elizabeth Ann Green, 
> mptonshire—At Belper, Derbyshire, Jane, wife of the Rev. 
in the Wesleyan connexion. Feb. 10, at Calcutta, aged 19, 

ter of tleary Mathew, Esq. of that City —At Beechwood, Emily, 
Franks, Esq.—In Baker-st. Christi wife of William Green- 
of Brookwood Park, County of Hants —A at Jamaica, Ellen, the 


wile of Sobn Rend, Hay, Oran Storckecper-~To Bubs teabellaihewit, second 
a@aughter 0° | : 
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INTERESTING EXPEDITION 
COOUNT of an Expedition from Piitsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, per- 
4% formed in the years 1819 and *26—By order of the Hon. J. C. Cathoun, Secre- 
tary of War, under the command of Major Stephen H. Long. From the Notes of 
Major Long, Mr. T. Say, and other GenUemen of the exploring party. Compiled 
by Edwin James, Botanist and Geologist for the Expedition.—Two Vols. 8vo. with 


a Map. For sale at the Literary Kooms, Broadway. 
Jan. 11, JAMES EASTBURN. 











PORTING ANECDOTES, original and selected; including numerous charac- 
teristic Vortraits of persons in every walk of life, who have acquired notoriety 
froia their achievements on the turf, a? the tabie, and in the diversions of the field, 
with sketches of the various animals of the chase, &.—By Pierce Egan. Just re- 


ceived and for sale at the Literary Rooms, Broadway, by 


Jan. 11. J. EASTBURN, 





big wy Lower Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, with or without boarding, at 
the corner of Greenwich and Liberty-streets—Also: From four to six Gentle- 
men can be accommodated with Good Board on very moderate terms, by 

Dec. 28-3t WILLIAM M’KENNY. 


LEGANT APARTMENTS. consisting of a Drawing-room and chambers, to 
4 be let in Broad-Way, to a family, or to two or three gentlemen, together with 


sy in the family, or separate table as may be desired. Apply at tsi-- Office. 
an. 4. 








NEW-YORK COFFEE-HOUSE, 
No. 10 William-Street. 


Brace SYKES respectfully acquaints the public, that his new dining-rooms 
(which will accommodate 120 persons) being now completed, the OR DINA- 
RY will re-commence on Tuesday, the 7th inst. Dinner on the table at 3 o’clock pre- 
cisely. Price 50 cents, including tabie liquors, or 12 dinner tickets for five dollars 
and. twenty-five cents. The table will always be covered with an ample variety of 
the delicacies of the season: and Merchants, Brokers, and others, may rely on the 
utmost punctuality with respect to time—also that the best attendance upon the ta- 
ble, which can be obtained, will always be afforved. Tite bill of fare may be seen 
in the bar every day at12o0’clock. A saddle of venison will be served at the Ordi- 
vary every Tuesday and Friday at 3 o’clock, and on Sundays at 20’clock. On the 
alternate days, hashed venison, and other esteemed dishes, will he added to the 
ordinary provision for the public table . 

A Second Table will be covered at 4 o’clock every day, for the accommodation 
of those gentlemen whose avocations do not permit them to dine at an earlier 
hour. The Dinner will consist of meats removed fromm the ordinary, but served up 
anew, with bot vegetables, &c. Price 25 cents, or 12 tickets for 2 dolls. and 50 cents. 

The Coffee Room, which is commodiously and handsomely fitted up, will be dai- 
ly furnished with a bill of fare, and gentlemen can dine at any hour, upon very 
short notice. 

The Larder will be constantly supplied with every delicacy of the New-York, 
Philadelphia, and other markets. 

Board, with or without Lodging, by the week, month or year, upon moderate 
terms. The bed rooms are airy and neatly furnished ; and the utmost attention will 
be paid to ensure the real comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

Private Rooms for parties, and Dinners, Suppers, &c furnished in the best style. 

Wines and Liquors, of superiour quality, and genuine as imported. 

Oyster, Terrapin, Ox Tail, Gravy or Peas Soup. every day at i1 o’clock. Jan. 11. 


~ EXPEDITION TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


yest ublished, by H. C. Cavey & Co. 157 Broadway, New-York, The Account of 
an Expedition from Pittsburg to the Rocky Mountains, performed in the years 
1819—20, by order of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Sec. of War, under the command of 
Maj. 8. H. Long, of the U.S. Topographical Engineers. Compiled from the notes 
of Maj. Long, Mr. T. Say, and other gentlemen of the party, by Edwin James, Bo- 
tanist nud Geologist to the expedition. in 2 vols. octavo, with a quarto volume con- 
taining ihe following maps and plates: 

1. Map of the Country drained by the Mississippi—Eastern section. 

iJ. Map of the Country drained by the Mississippi~Western section. 

Ill. Ote Council. 

IV. War Dance in the Interior of a Konza Lodge. 

V. View of the Rocky Mountains. 40 miles from their base. 

VI. View of the Tabie Lands and the Exploring Party. 

VIL. View of the Castle Rock, 2n extraordinary vatural curiosity, 

VIII. Moveable Lodges of the Kashaias. 

IX. Oto Encampment of Skin Lodges. 

X. Geological Sections. 

The design of this work is, to give a compendious view of the listory of the Ex- 
pedition, and of such discoveries of the party as appeared in some degree fit to 
gratify public curiosity. The residence of several of the party during the winter 
of 1819, at Engineer Cantonment, about seven hundred miles from the mouth of 
the Missouri, and in the heart of an Indian country, afforded the opportunity of 
collecting much new avd important information concerning the aborigines. The 
details of this occupy a large part of the first volume. After leaving the Missouri 
early in the sumimer of 1320, the party traversed a yreat extent of unexplored 
country, crossed the wide, sandy and grassy deserts of the Platte, end arrived in 
July at the Rocky Mountains, in longitude about 105 degrees W. from Greenwich. 
Near the Rocky Mountains they met several bands of Kaskaias, Arrapahoes, Kia- 
was, and other erratic tribes, who frequent the country at the sources of the Mlatte, 
the Arkansa, the Rio Del Norte, and the Red River of Natchitoches. In their pro- 
gress towards the south, they passed within fifty miies of Santa Ke in New Meszico, 
and falling upon a branch of the Kio Mora of Humboldt, which they found to be 
the Canadian fork of the Arkansa, they returned to the east along its banks, and 
arrived atthe Mississippi in October. In preparing the work the compiler has had 
free access to the numerous journals and documents of the party, and has received 
important assistance from Major Long and Mr. Say. 


A* English Printer who has good recommendations, wishes permanent em- 
ployment as a Foreman in a Printing-Office—Apply at this Ofice. Dec, 28 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ICHARD BRAGG, who resided in Philadelphia two years ago, and is supposed 
to have removed to the Southward and Westward, is earnestly requested to 
make known his address to his aged parents at Annapolis Lighthouse, Nova- 
Scotia.—Printers of papers will aid the cause of bumanity by inserting this adver- 
tisement: and strangers, by affording aay information in their power, by Jetter, 
either to his parents, or to J. B. Burchell, Mr. Adlanes, Leachmore- Point, Coston. 
Dee. 21. 

















JUST PUBLISHED, 


EOGRAPHICAL Conversation Cards, illustrated with Maps, by Charles M. 

Peat, of this city, and to be had of Bliss & White, A. & T. Gioodrich, T. & R. 

Lockwood, and B. Giiley, Booksellers, Broadway, and Prior & Danning, Water-st. 
Price one Dollar each sett. 

The following is one among the many favourable opinions which have bean gi- 
ven of these Cards. 

To Mr. Charles M. Peat, : 

I have examined the pack of Geographical Conversation Cards, you left with 
me yesterday ; and do own to you now that the exercise has affurded me pleasure. 

An acquaintance with the planet on which we dwell, is a very important part of 
our education. I view Geography asone of the most useful, agreeable, and certain 
of the sciences. All expedients to facilitate the acquisition of such knowledge, 
deserve encouragement. 

I consider your twenty-six cards of questions and answers, and your twenty-six 
more of explanatory figures and maps, as exceedingly well calculated to afford 
young persons elementary ideas, and to initiate them into the rudiments of the study. 

You have made a good selection of lessons ; and they are the more valuable on 
accoyit of the geometrical definitions and astronomical explanations with which 
you have enriched them. 

As they are so well adapted to the author’s object, I hope they may be exten- 
sively employed io families and schools. 

No person wishes more success to your well-directed ingenuity than 

SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 


New-York, 26th November, 1822. Nov. 30. 





R. BELL, 









- TO THE CURIOUS. 
NEW WORK, just from the press, and now ready for sale—entitled, Moore's 
.Marriage Customs, and Ceremonies, and Modes of Courtship of Vari- 

ons Nations of the Universe—to be bad at Mr. BORRADALLE’S Book Establisis 

ment, Hodgkinsons’s-Row, 130 Fulton-Street—who has also on hand, Bibles, Quarto 
and Folio, elegant bindings—Bartow’s Columbiad, Lond» proof Linpressions, st- 
perb caif extra—Pilgrims Progress, 8mo—Westall’s Designs, Notes by Mason, 

Scoit, and Burder—Plutarch’s lives, 4 vol. 8mo. New Edition, with a variety 0 

Miscellaneous Stock at low prices for cash. Dec. 7 





THE EUTERPEIAD ; OR, MUSICAL INTELLIGENCER. 
PFNUE EUTERPEIAD: or MUSICAL LNTELLIGENCER, is published once & 
mouth, at the moderate price of Two Dollars per ann. payable Semi-annual- 
ly, in advance, and contains Sixteen large Octavo pages, with an advertising en- 
velope, and two pages Music with each number. 


Contents of the November Number. 





Page. Pag 
Elements Voral Science, . . . 122 | Phil Ilarmonic Society, . . . . 13 
Analysis of the Creation, . . . 124 | Master and Miss Asling,. . . . 136 
Musical Pleiades, . + + . + 127 | Stewart and Osborn’s Piano Fortes, 136 
Report of Music, . . * . . 2 129 Fempli Carmina, . 2 Nee 896 
Anecdote oia Dog, . . « . + 129 | Dyer’sSacred Music, . . . . . 156 
Vissertation on Medical Taste, . 130 | Obituary—Doct. (i. K. Jackson, . 135 
Olympicon, . . + + « « »« 131 | Madrigaito Appollo, . . . « . 136 
Crucifixion, (new Oratorio, . . 131 | A Poet’sSong, ... . . . 136 
pm and Organists, . . . + 131 | Lady’s Reply toa “ Poet’s Song,” 136 
Old South Organ, . . .. .. 1831] A Wretched Flute Player, . . . 136 
New Organ at Dr. Ware’s, . . . 183 | Say why, .... +. «+ + « 196 
birst Oratorio of the Handel and Love’s Language, . . . - . « 136 

Haydn Society, . Cas 134 Dec. 7. 


Setts of the First, Second, and Third vols. may be had on application to JOHN 
R PARKER, Editor and Proprietor, No.7 Merchants-tiall, Boston. Nov. 9 


BICHAT’S GENERAL ANATOMY. 


|S Sete senengar y+ & LORD, Boston, have this day pubiished—the third and last 
volume of GENERAL ANATOMY, applied to Physiology and Medicine, By 
Xavier Bichat, Physician of the Uospital of Humanity at Varis, and trofessor of 
Anatomy aid Physiology. Translated from the French, by George Hayward, Mi. D. 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. Four volumes in three. Subscribers in New-York, and vicinity, 
are requested to send to Mr. T. A. Ronalds’ for their books. 
BY MUNRUE & FRANCIS. 
NEW, improved Dictionary for children ; or, a Definifion Book, for the use 
of Schools. Being a selection of the most important and necessary English 
terms. with plain, simpie explanations. _By JEDIDAH KINGSBURY. 

“This work is designed as a simple defivition book for children. The object 
being to render those concise and abstract definitions, found in Enylish diciiona- 
ries, intelligible. Whoever has attempted to instruct children by their help, must 
have perceived_that no definite idea can be conveyed by them; particular y those 
brief compends used in schools. They being designed, and calculated, only for 
men Of reading, abie to refiect, compare, and abstract. And the distinet ideas, to 
be obtained by the ignorant, are acquired with too much iabour tor the impa- 
tience of children. A gentleman of education, lately speaking ou the subject, ob- 
served—that he recoliected, when a child, asking the meaning of some word, aud 
was referred to the dictionary; but found himself equally unabie to understand 
the synonymes used in defining—their explanation was as little inelligible—the 
third reciprocal of the first,—after a tong time turnéng over the leaves, uot gaining 
the desired information, he threw asice the book, in disgust; determined he could 
never learn any thing from the dictionary. Similar occurrences, in schools, where 
explanavions are attempted, are so frequent, thai the compiaint with scholars is 
general— 1 do not understand the words any bclicr, now L Lave learned the d fini- 
tion, than I did before; and if I find the explanation oi that, it just says the same 
thing again.— Vo defeat is to frustrate—and to frustrace is to defeat—and I do not 
know either.’ 

This reciprocity and obscurity, though perhaps inevitabie in such compends, ren- 
der it obvious that something, better adapted to the capacities of children, should 
be adopted. Many years’ experience of such necessity bas caused the attempt tu 
form this epitome. 

' ‘The book contains, it is believed, all important terms, likely to occur in general 
miscellaneous reading, excepting words in tamiliar, domestic use, which are con- 
sidered unnecessary. Low vulgar words are also rejected; obsolete words, and 
technical terms of arts and professions are omitted, with the exception of some 
ew, of law and architecture; which, though they may perhaps, at first thought, 
seem less necessary than many cthers, are imserted with fuiler explanation than 
terms of more general use; on account of their frequent occurrence in European 
history, and indeed in all travels, and their being so defined in dictionaries, as tu 
be intelligible only to artists, or the learned. 

In some words one mode ot illustration is adopied, in others, another; and ab. 
stract terms very génerally explained in connexion with some subject, or object 
already familiar. lf a child knew pot, trom habit, the use of convince, Wha 
idea could he gain of it, by committing 4 memory Dr. Johnson’s learned defini- 
tion—* To force one to acknowledge a contesied position?” Ciildren use the 
term force, for wresting things from each other, avd pulling each other about—- 
and a contest isa quarrel,—and, knowing nothing of acknowledge (to own being 
the common domestic phrase) if he acquired any idea, it might not be unlike this 
To convince, means to quarrel, and force one trom his position, or manner of stand 
ing: but the majority of children would probably chant the Gefnition, undisturb- 
ed by any idea. 

To tell a child to arquicsce is to remain satisfied—and acquiescence is satisfac- 
tion, content, submission,--would convey a very inadequate idea of the peuliar 
use of acquiesce. Children require actions to be coonecied with the actor, end 
generally withthe object; therefore the less abstractiy we expres ourselves to 
them, the Letter, even though an explanation should be less strictly correct. 
For that reason, the most elegant, or even the most appropriate terms, have not 
always been sought in defining ; but the shortest, and most familiar, are most com- 
mon of using them. Children much more readily comprehend the phrase—quick 
to understand,—than they do—quickness of understanding; hence the former 
mode of expression has peen preferred, even in explaining very abstract terms. 

Speak to a child of performing a thing—he knows you mean doing it; but talk 
of the perjormance—the moment it becomes abstracted from the actor, he loses 
the idea of doing—the thread, by which he followed you is broken—the idea is 
confused, or is wholly lost.—Lell him to moiest, is to disturb—he does not form any 
idea ;—hut-mention—disturb peopic—of people his perception is ciear, and he im- 
mediately reflects bow molesting is to afiect them. Superstition and superstitious 
are inthe same way, perfectly synonymous, because he can think on no property, 
abstracted from a subjebt: if, indeed, any ove can. 

Many ideas foreign to the mere definition of words, have aiso been introduced ; 
particularly on the subject of superstitious fancies: judging it inmiaterial, provi- 
ded useful instruction coald be conveyed, whether it most properly belonged to a 
Spelling-Book, Dictionary, Encyclopedia, Catechista, Scripture. Expositor, or 
Heathen Mythology ; the aim being, to comprise the gresiest possible utility, in 
the least possible space. Though Johnson and Walker have been the author's 
standard, and to preserve the sense of their definition been ever the aim, vet in 
such words as charm, enchant, fascinate, &c. it has appeared unnecessary, if not 
inconsistent with present usage, to be chiefly explicit in their original sense— To 
bewiich ; to influence in some wicked, secretmanuer. ‘The object has rather been, 
to show children, that though in the multitude of words, that relate to Chararé 
Enchantments, Fascinations, Elves, Fairies, Ghosts, Goblins, Sprites, Necroman- 
cies, Witchcraft, &c. &e. care has been taken to notice them as the mere creatures 
of superstitiou. ignorance, or inventions of poets and fabuiists; believing that in 
no place, can such absurd prejudices be more effectually combated, than in school; 
chiidren usually Leing disposed to place great faith in what they learn there; e¢- 
pony in that standard of correctness, and court of appeals—the Dictionary !~- 
tetail price 75 cents. 














~ ADLES’ CORSET WARE-HOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and ex- 

tensive assoriment is constantly kept. 

Ladies generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cautelo’s corsets, 
and are respecttully invited to the Kooms, where regular attendance i- given as 
usual. Mrs. Canteio recommends for inspection of the ladies th: patent Minerva 
Brace, as an appendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health and comfort to 
the wearer, and is particularly recommended for growing Misses. 

As the President of the United States has granted a petent for this article, the 
public are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties, 

Country Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. July 18 

















Brg S to inform his friends and the public,that he has re-opened the EXCHANGE 
COFFEE tiOUSE, corner Pine and Nassau-streets, winere his Larder is fur- 
nished with the choicest viands ef the season, and his Cellar stocked with the best 
liquors. 

N. B. Steaks, Chops, &c. at the shortest notice. 
parties. An ORDINARY every day at 2 o’clock. 


Nov. 9 





NEW BOOKS. 


EMAINS of Henry Kirke White, Vol. 3, with additions to his memoirs by Ro- 
bert Southey. 

A REPORT to the Secretary of War of the United States on Indian aftairs, com- | 
prising a narrative of a tour performed in the summer of 1820, under a commission 
from the President of the United States, for the purpose of ascertaining, for the 
use of the government, the actual state of the [udian tribes in the country. 


Lilus- | 


Anew system of Modern G 
tables, by Sydney E. Morse, ML A. 


i2 mo. 
Traits of the A es of America, a Poem,.1 vol. 12 mo. 
Just received, and for sile¢ at fhe Biterary Kooars, Broadway. 


New-York, Det. 11. . JAMES EASTBURN: 








Suppers prepared for private | 


trated by a map of the United States, and a correct portrait of a Pawnec Indian. | 
By the Rev. Jedediah Morse, D. D. | 


eograpby, with an appendix, containing statistical | 


The Works of the Rev. Charles Back, late minister of the Gospel, in 6 vols. | 


RIVATE CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION.—An English Gentleman, accustomed 

to the mode of Instruction practised in the first public Schools in England, 
and whose references for ability are uvexcepiionable, proposes to form a class of 
voung Gentlemen, between the ages of tan and sixteen, who may wish to receive 
Tuition in the highest department of classical study. Apply at this Office. Nov, 9, 
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